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‘POCKET NAVY’ 


FOR RUM-RUNNING 


A Look 
Ahead 


a 
a 


HE expected has happened. 
Tentative revaluation has led 
to a sudden flight of capital 
back to the United States. On 
December 11th in this column, at- 
tention was called to the large 
amounts of capital overhanging 
France, Britain and America which 
take flight at the first sign of fun- 
damental changes in the unit of 
value. I also took occasion then to 
draw a distinction between stabili- 
zation as a process and revaluation 
as a goal. This difference should 
be borne in mind today but with 
even more emphasis on the former. 
We are trying to stabilize. We 
have set a valuation for the dollar 
which we hope will stick. Unless 
something unforeseen happens 
abroad we shall have a 59-cent dol- 
lar for many years to come. Were 
it not for the uncertainties sur- 
rounding the franc and the pound 
in the immediate future it would be 
logical to say that business may 
now begin to make commitments 
in world commerce on the basis of 
a 59-cent dollar. 


For the moment, 
ADJUSTMENTS however, Britain 


IN FRANC ANDand France have 


POUND NEXT some vital adjust- 
ments to make. The 
uncertainty will not die down soon. 


tant change in the franc. Whether 
we call it going off the “gold stand- 
ard” or not, is beside the point. 
She may do what Germany has 
been doing with the block mark 
system. A different price is paid 
for marks outside Germany than 
inside. This has been of help to 
Germany in handling her peculiar 
situation. It may aid France, too. 

The British are looking for a re- 
valuation point. It may be at the 
old parity of $4.86, though there 
are some indications of a $4.50 
pound. This decision depends to 
‘no small extent on what happens to 
the franc. 

Of one thing we may be certain. 
The $2,000,000,000 stabilization 


likewise. 
smuggling since the coming of re- 
peal; rum runners still try to get 
liquor in to avoid taxes and tariffs. 


Coast Guard to Augment Both 


Air and Surface Fleets 
To Check Smugglers 


HILE Congress deliberates over 

the building of a navy “second 
to none’, the United States Coast 
Guard has embarked upon the con- 
Struction of a “vest pocket fleet” 
that will drive rum runners out of 
America’s coastal waters. 

First seven ships in the Coast 
Guard's rum navy were put under 
construction in the past week when 
the Coast Guard let contracts for 


their building. More ships are to | 


come, replacing worn out and slow 
rum chasers now in the Federal 
service. The ships will cost in ex- 


‘cess of $13,000,000, allocated from 


Public Works funds. 


The new vesesls will be armed to 
fight rum smugglers from the air 
as well as from the sea. Each will 
carry an airplane. 

Smugglers have taken to the air, 
and the Coast Guard proposes to do 
They see no cessation of 


Labor’s New Friend. 


The NLB, Equipped 
With Wider Powers 


Teeth For National Labor 


Board Provided Under 
Presidential Mandate to 
Protect Bargaining Right 


FORMERLY hostile to Govern- 
ment meddling in its affairs, 


_ Labor now is jumping at the chance 
France will have to make an impor- | 


to get Federal aid in disputes with 
employers. It finds a responsive ear 


in the National Labor Board, NRA: 


offshoot, created to settle labor 
complaints arising from codes. 

With its dockets bulging, the 
Board has stretched what little au- 
thority it has and Labor has found 
a new friend in the Government, a 
court of appeal. 

Lacking teeth the Board still has 
managed to make a conspicuous im- 
pression in the labor situation. 

The Teeth Come Forth 

President Roosevelt came to the 
rescue Feb. 1 and supplied the mis- 
Sing teeth. 


for employe representation; it has 


' power to supervise the elections; 
_ and it has power to enforce election 


ed by Uncle Sam | 
fund will not be us y | the part of industry to build up 


to force the pound or the franc to 
any particular level. The fact that 
the dollar has sold above 59 cents 
in world markets based on gold 
prices will not disturb us. 
inevitable that if American owners 
of wealth abroad decided to bring 
their funds back there should be a 
demand for dollars. This would 
send the price of dollars up a few 
cents by the law of supply and 
demand irrespective of monetary 
questions. 


DOLLAR NOW When American 


SAFEST MONEY gradual process for 

the next fortnight 
or more—there will be time enough 
to appraise the position of the dol- 
lar. It is amazing, however, what 
confidence has been concentrated 
all at once on the dollar. It is 
hailed as the safest currency in the 
world. What did it, of course, was 
the indication that the United 
States was going back to gold. 
This is always a healthful index 
and means a sound currency. 

For many months the school of 
thought which has advocated some 
form of stabilization and which op- 
posed the Warren theory largely 
because of its obscurity and uncer- 


— 


mandates. 
Growing inclination is noted on 


company unions where employers 
choose labor representatives rather 
than the employes. This tendency 


is the direct cause for the Presi- 


It was | 


dent's order. Frequent charges have 


_ been made to the Board that such 


company unions are not representa- 
tive of the werkers. 
What the Board Can Do 
The Board has two roads to fol- 


_ low in enforcing election decisions. 
| First, turn it over to State or Na- 


_ tional Compliance Boards. 


Second, 


' refer the case to the Department of 


capital comes back. | 


THE WORLD'S —and it will be a | Substantial number of employes in 


Justice for prosecution. 

Briefly, the Board has the follow- 
ing new powers: 

1. A free hand in deciding if a 


any plant want an election to be 


held. 
2. Establishes majority rule in 
collective bargaining. Representa- 


tainty has insisted that there would © 
be a restoration of confidence the © 


znoment the dollar began to move 
-oward a stable position. 

We ought not overlook, however, 
a very essential point in America’s 
monetary policy. Whether Pro- 
fessor Warren or Professor Fisher 
or any of the group who favor a 
variable content of gold is respon- 
sible is only of academic interest 
but the United States government 


old gold standard and now the 
Treasury can change the gold con- 
tent when conditions require it. 
This is not the variable content of 
the Fisner or Warren plan. We 
are not to have a dollar constantly 
changed by a monthly or quarterly 
index. But we are to have the au- 
thority vested in the executive 
branch of the government to meet 
any conditions that may arise in 
the world which can be corrected 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


- 


tives of a majority of workers in a 
— are designated to represent 
all. 

3. Enforces mandates of employe 
elections, in addition to its exist- 
ing functions of conciliation, ar- 
bitration and mediation. 


Now the Board has | 
| Sweeping power to order elections 


NRA 


Shorter Work Hours 


For Convicts 


Code for Prisons 
Labor on Same Basis as 
In Outside Industry 


SOCIAL item for prisoners: Work 
hours reduced by NRA code, 
leaving more time for recreation. 
That goes for 27 States, ratifiers of 
of the Compact of Fair Competition 
for Prison Industries already ap- 
proved by Recovery Administrator 
Hugh S. Johnson. 
Under the code, work hours in 
prison shops may not exceed those 


| prescribed for the competing private 
has adopted a modification of the 


industry. 

In setting prices for their prod- 
ucts, prisons must figure the same 
allowances for labor and overhead 
which the competing private fac- 
tories allow. 

The compact does not apply to 
prison goods produced solely for 
tax-supported institutions or State 
agencies. A Prison Labor Authority 
will administer the compact. 

Prison labor. says J. V. Bennett, 
secretary of the Prisen Industries 
Code Committee, “is the most im- 
portant instrumentality for the 
rehabilitation of prisoners.” 


| 
Puts. 


GROWING list of facts 
convince President Roose- 


velt and his advisers that | 


the new light-weight gold | 


bullion American dollar is begin- 
ning definitely to do the work cut 
out for it. 

There facts are being assembled 
from many directions. They 
show how the new dollar is affect- 


ing the daily lives of the country’s © 


citizens. But, if the economists 
who advise the President are 


_ right, the people are just starting 
to feel the changes in store for 


‘Better Engineered Vehicles 


trend in accidents. 


them. 

Thus the wholesale commodity 
price index—the thermometer that 
money doctors watch most closely 
—has recently moved steadily 
higher until now it is at the high- 
est point since May, 1931. That 
index is just a cold figure, but it 
is made up of the prices of hun- 
dreds of things that people buy. 
Read in the light of its effect on 
the average citizen, this means 
still higher living costs ahead. 

Upward Go Exports 

Then sales of American prod- 
ucts abroad have risen at a rate 
that has surprised even the ex- 
perts. The rise that occurred in 
December came in the place of a 
normal sharp decline. This con- 
vinced observers that the new 
dollar was busily at work break- 
ing the log jam of surplus com- 
modities. 

When that break occurs, it sig- 
nals prospective better times for 
farmers and for others who pfo- 
duce things for export. Officials 
responsible for the country’s 
money policy think now that the 
evidence of better foreign demand 
for American products is conclu- 
sive. 

Gradually rising prices are hav- 
ing another general effect that the 
economists are watching closely. 
They are causing the profits of 
industry to rise, as the output of 
factories has gone up. The index 
that shows these things reveals 
that wages and salaries of city 


people have been going up more © 


slowly than prices and produc- 
tion. This, the economists say, 
is as it should be if the country is 
to move normally out of the de- 
pression. 

But, the question is asked, just 
how does the new dollar enter this 


More Highway Deaths, A Speed-era Tragedy; 
Human Factor Foils Campaigns for Safety 


probable accident death rate for the | An [J 


Produced, But Mortality 
On Roads Continues 


HE GRIM spectre of death from 
automobile accidents is loom- 
ing larger on the American horizon. 
The tendency toward speed may 
be the major cause of the upward 
Betterment of 
safety devices on automobiles, im- 
provement of highways, safety edu- 
cation campaigns, and more effi- 
cient traffic control have all failed 
to combat the hazard involved in 
high speeds. 

This is the opinion of Government 
officials seeking a clue for the cause 
of the rise in the automobile acci- 
dent death rate, evidenced in a re- 
port issued Feb. 1 by the Census 
Bureau. The Census figures, repre- 
senting the number of deaths for the 
year ending Jan. 20 in 86 large cities 
which have about one-fourth of the 
annual number of automobile acci- 
dent. deaths in the Nation, show 
that there was a 6 per cent increase. 
Census Bureau officials regard these 
data as reliable indicators of the 


whole picture? And, if 
started to work, how is it likely 
to affect me? 

Again the answer varies, and 
even the President's money ad- 
visers say that they can only ven- 
ture opinion, rather than give 
positive replies. 

To them, the dollar seems most 
obviously at work in foreign 
markets. It carries magic there. 
Just why this should be so, is. 
shown by the case of hog prod- 
ucts. These products, even now, 


New Dollar Brings Jump in Prices; 
Living Costs Rise; Exports Up Too 


Changes in Store for Everybody---Federal Economists Believe Trends Show 
Country Moving Normally Out of the Depression 


it has ° 


amount to more than $1,000,000,- — 


00 a year and show the state of 
corn belt prosperity. 
he Dollar at Home 
Inside the United States, pork 
and lard and other products of 
the hog, sell at about the same 


eminent money specialist thought 


than 40 per cent. 

All of this does not sound so 
well to the city man, who is work- 
ing on a salary, or employed for 
a wage. Higher prices mean a 


higher cost of living. Experience ©. 1.6 be completed shortly, and the 


recited by witnesses explaining 


things to Congressmen, showed 


that wages and salaries went up 
more slowly than prices. If that 
is borne out again, the city man 
may face a period when he will be 
pinched. His income would not 
increase so fast as his outgo. 
Gradually, though, 
go up to meet the new dollar, and 
under the influence of huge spend- 


_ ing by the Public Works Admin- 


price in 59.06-cent-dollars as they | 


did a year ago in 100-cent gold- 
dollars. But the British or the 
French or the German importer 
of these products finds that his 
pounds, or francs, or marks will 
buy about 40 per cent more than 
a year ago. That is because the 
dollar is cheaper in terms of his 
currency. 

So he stocks up at what to him 
him are remarkable bargain prices. 
As this foreign buying goes on 
it cuts down the big surplus sup- 
plies and as supplies are reduced 
prices strengthen and start higher. 
Then the hog raiser, and there are 


to get more money for what hb 

raises. ? 
It is the same with many othe? 

products of the farm and factory. 


Foreigners are finding it profitable,’ 


to get cheap dollars and to u 


these dollars to buy things that’ 


they want in the United States. 
Production Problems 

But as prices rise here, this 
cheap money advantage tends to 
be lost. That is why so much 
attention now is being given to 
exports while prices in dollars 
are still low in this country. It 


is a chance to get rid of much of | 


' interest and principal payments - 


| 
| 
| 


about 2,000,000 of them, 


the huge excess supply of com- | 


modities. 
The economists who recently 


istration, the Civil Works Admin- 
istration and the agricultural 
bounties, wages follow along. 
When that happens, it becomes 
easier to pay taxes, or to meet 


on a home, or to pay rent, or to 
pay utility bills, because these 


charges and expenses go up even 


more slowly than wages and 
salaries. Some of them, like inter- 
est, are fixed. So debts become 
less of a burden and there is more 
money to spend. 

Silencing Farm Complaints 

The farmers are feeling this 
now. Their average income is up 
over 25 per cent. Asa result there 


t less of a “howl” about taxes and 
e 


bt burdens. Also the business 


‘man, with higher prices and more 
sales, is finding that his debts do 
“not bear down as they did. And 


as people begin to pay their debts 


more readily, banks may start to 


lend. 


It is exactly this cycle that 
President Roosevelt and his ad- 
visers think that the country now 
is entering with its new dollar. 
It is the basis for his reiterated 
statement that the country is on 
the way out of the depression. 
As it moves out, he expects the 
National Recovery Administra- 
tion and the Agricultural Adjust- 


' ment Administration to keep in- 


gave their opinions to the Senate | 


Banking and Currency Committee 
thought that the 59.06-cent-dollar 


should bring a gradual price rise — 


over the months ahead that would | 
amount to 40 per cent. One | 


country. 

The figures are a reversal of those 
for 1932 which showed a decline of 
13 per cent in the number of deaths, 
the first time in history that the an- 
nual total declined. Part of the 


1932 drop was attributed to the re- © 


duction of 6.6 per cent in the num- 


ber of car registrations during the ‘Say \ 
miles. 


year. 
That the increase 


age of travel, last year, is indicated 
by Bureau of Mines data on gaso- 


in the death | 
rate was not due to a greater mile-/ 


line consumption. It was only about | 
1 per cent larger in 1933 than in | 


1932, and it is pointed out that a 
part of this increase may have been 


due to the greater proportion of old | 


cars and trucks kept in operation. 
How can the accident total be kept 
down? Safety campaigns, better 
traffic regulations and better high- 
wavs will all help; but the percent- 
aze of increase in safety because of 
improvements of this sort is limited. 


Here is what one official of the Bu- © 


reau of Public Roads has to say 
about the situation: | 

“I don’t believe it will ever be pos- 
sible economically to build highways 


dustry and farming from expand- 
ings so fast that the country will 
tumble into another depression. 
(Additional articles on_ the 
dollar and the new stabilization 
fund appear on pages 4 and 5.) 


pper Speed Limit of 45 
Miles Per Hour Advised 
By Road Officials 


for general use which are suitable to 
speeds ranging upward from 45 to 
80 miles an hour. Drivers should 
stay within a speed limit of 45 


He points out that highways with 
separate lanes and other devices 
to minimize accidents can be built, 
but even at best there would still be 
accidents caused by the human ele- 
ment. There is :. definite limitation, 


dusted—is 


_ six hundred million. dollars. 
that prices would rise much more | 


MONEY! MONEY! 


31, MILES OF IT 


Big Valued Notes for 3,600 


Millions to Be Printed to 
Replace Gold Stocks 


(CLICKETY-CLICK, clickety-click 

—and just like that the Bureau 
of Printing and Engraving will run 
off in a few days a batch of nice, 
new, crisp bills to the tune of thirty- 


The | 


money—for the printing of which | 


_ the presses are now being oiled and 
| in payment of that 
- amount in gold turned over to the 


Government by the Federal Re- 


_ Serve banks. 


The designs for these new bills 


printing is expected to be done be- 
fore the end of the week of Feb. 4. 
So far it has not been determined 
whether the bills will be of differ- 
ent denominations or of $10,000 
each. But the smallest probably 


_ will be $10,000 because the new bills 
will never circulate but will lie in | 


as prices 


the reserve bank vaults. 
A sheet of a dozen ten-thousand- 


| dollar bills, however, is just about 


the right size if doubled a couple of 


Decentralizing 


The Government’s 
Recovery Units 


‘To Them Falls the Task of 


Making Emergency Plans 
Work More Smoothly in 
The Various States 


Emergency Council 
Swings Into Action 


Stifle Human Greed, They Are 
Told, If They Find Evidence 
Of Graft; Will Be Adminis- 


trators of New Deal 


FORTY -EIGHT State directors of 
the National Emergency Council 
are back home today after a course of 


' training in Washington, charged with 
the task of making the Govern- 


times to fit into a billfold. Half a _ 


Sheet, or $60,000 worth. could be 
carried in the vest pocket. A quar- 


ter of a sheet, or $30,000, could be | 


jammed into practically any rouge- 


_ and-powder compact, the outstand- 


| 


ing characteristic of a $10,000 bil} 
being that there’s always room for 


one more. 


Placed end to end, these little 
bills, each six inches long, would 
stretch some three and one half 


miles. 


Forgotten Student 


‘Uncle Sam to Provide Work 
At College That Young 
People, Short of Funds, 


he observes, in the ability of many | 
' drivers to react quickly enough to 
prevent accidents when they are | 
traveling at high speeds, and no 


amount of mechanical improvements 
will eliminate this human factor. 


Bureau of Public Roads officials 
point out the following improve- 
ments which are being put into 
highways now being built: Blimina- 
tion of too smooth surfa¢es con- 
ducive to skidding: increase in 
width: elimination of railroad cross- 
ings and side ditches; and the cut- 
ting back of banks. — 


of the Labor Department. 
A Prohibition Legacy. 


itics. 
The Personal Side. 


The Bootlegger is 
Neither Gone Nor Forgotten, His New Haunts 
Under Repeal and Meezsures to Chec!:m-te Him. 

Without Benefit of Party. DAVID LAW. 
RENCE Recites His Confession of Faith—The 
Need of Unpartisan Criticism in American Pol- 


Intimate Revelation of 
Men, Women and Affairs in Washington—A 
Birthday Party—An Ambassadress Receives the 


cies, 


Into Debt. 


Really Is. 
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Some of the 
“59-cent” Dollar 


New Faces in 


State of the Union Today— 


i 


| yourself fingerprinted. 


Latest Beneficiary 


Of Government Aid 


May Obtain Education 


BELions tor ‘eller of the jbbless 

but not one cent for the ambiti- 
ous youth starving for knowledge. 
A depression tragedy, but Uncle 
Sam at last has taken official notice 
of the plight confronting college- 
age young people. 

So. during the next few months, 
under a plan devised by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, 
100,000 boys and girls will be able to 
go to college on money furnished in 
part by the Federal Government. 
Plans for helping students to work 
their way through educational in- 
stitutions throughout the country 
have been made by Harry L. Hop- 
kins, Relief Administrator. 

How It Will Be Done 


Part-time jobs are to be provided 
at the colleges for needy students 
up to 10 per cent of the regular 
enrollment, and these jobs will be 
in addition to those which may 


| difficulties, so that it can meet 


ment’s recovery program work more 
smoothly in the field. 


These directors, in the words of 
President Roosevelt, are to be the 
“great decentralizers” of the New 
Deal. They are stepping in now to 
supervise the operation of NRA codes, 
to hear the complaints and settle the 
problems of the AAA, the PWA, the 
CWA, the FERA, the CCC and all of 
the other alphabetical representa- 
tives of the Recovery organizatin. 

Sounding Public Reaction 


Out where they have the people’s 
pulse, the new coordinators of Gcv- 
ernment activity, will serve as sound- 
ing boards of public sentiment. 
Troubles, complaints, reactions of all 
kinds will be reported back to the 


headquarters in Washington. Quic a 
the Government ’will be apprise of 
m, 


As aides of the President fq, the 
field, the NEC directors have hg’ ad- 
vice ringing in their ears. t of 
that advice concerns the probléms of 
meeting human greed and selfiskMess. 
With billions being spent, graf and 
ways to meet it, are looming as large 
problems that officials must meet. 


“We do want you to be absolutely 
hard-boiled if you find any local per- 
son within your own States who is 
trying to get political advantage out 
of the relief of human needs,” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt told these men. “Even 


already be held by other students. 
Between $5,000,000 and $7,000,000 is | 


required by the program. 


_ From $10 to $20 a month is to be | 
paid to students for “socially de- 


Sirable” services of the kind custo- 
marily rendered in the institution 
by students working their way; 
clerical, library, research, and work 
on buildings and grounds, in dormi- 
tories and dining halls. 
essary, jobs will be provided on 
near-by public property. 
For Men and Women 

The work is to be divided between 

young men and women in proportion 


When nec- | 


to the enrollment of each, with the | 


rate of pay not less than 30 cents an 


hour for not more than 30 hours a | 


week eight hours a day. 


On the other hand, the institutions 
must waive all fees for the students. 


The Latest Fad: F le 


| 
| 


Your Fingerprints 


if you hit the biggest political boss in 

the United States on the head, in 

carrying out this general program, 

you will have the backing of this Ad- 

ministration one thousand per cent.” 
Three Main Problems 

Already the NEC State directors 
have brought to Washingion a report: 
on the public mind. Their question- 
ing in conferences revealed that three 
subjects are principally concerning 
people who come into contact with 
the Governmenit’s emergency or- 
ganization. They are: What is to 
become of CWA? What is the exact 
attitude toward company unions? 
What is the attitude toward price 
advances? 

They got these answers: 

Civil Works will gradually be dis- 
banded commencing Feb. 15 if Presi- 
dent Roosevelt carries out his inten- » 
tions. The plan now is to end the 
present phase of the program May 1. 

Company unions, if they have 
sprung up since the National Re- 
covery Act was signed carry an im- ' 
plication that they are a “counter- 
NRA device” and General Johnson 
feels that there is no doubt but that 
the law is meeting ‘considerable op- 
position and evasion” in the growth 
of these company organizations as 
contrasted with independent labor 
organizations. But no rulings are to 
be made in this field except when 
judging individual cases. 

As for prices, they are going up but 
should be held in check and watched 
Closely with reports to Washington 
of evidence of undue advances. 


~ 


And Solve Some Problems in Advance 


It’s 
the latest rage. 

Once the last step before the 
“third degree” was administered to 
criminals, fingerprinting now is be- 
becoming popular among folks who 
never see a jail except when they get 


parking tickets from traffic police- | 


men. 

So men of wealth are stepping 
right up, pressing their palms on the 
ink pad, and recording for posterity 
the fittle whorls and lines that 


identify them from everybody else. | 
And persons who don’t even have | 
a bank account are doing the same © 


thing. 


It’s all for protection. Parents 


Every hour of the day 300 sets of 
fingerprints are filed in permanent 


records of the Department of Jus- 

tice, which segregates criminal and ' 
non-criminal fingerprints. Although | 
begun only in 1924, the Fingerprint . | 
‘Division now his cizht times as many 

exhibits as Sherlock Holmes’ rival, 
Scotland Yard, long possessor of the 

world’s finest collection. 


Impetus to the movement was 
given in 1929 when civil service ap- 
plicants had their whorls recorded, 
Since criminals often covered their 
tracks by getting a Government job. 


_ At that time, one in 13 applicants was 
found to have a criminal recor¢. Now 


can have a positive record of their | 


youngsters. Long lost brothers can 
return and claim their share of the 


last will and testament of a bereaved | 


relative. Families dealing with kid- | 
napers can be sure of positive identi- | 


fication. 
Persons afflicted with amnesia can 
learn who they really are. Those 


who have “doubles” can prove who is | 


who. 


the ratio is one in 40. 


Postal savings depositors have their 
fingerprints taken, although it is done 
without smearing ink all over their 
hands. 

Recently a Middle Western city sent 
81 sets of prints of applicants for 
city positions. The Department of 
Justice checked them with the records 
and found that seven had criminal 
record. 


| 
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, | « « THE STATE OF THE UNION TODAY » » 


Fixing of Prices 
A Growing Type 
Of Code Trouble 


Recruits Join the Ranks of 
Protestants to Price Plans: 
Resistance by Consumers 
Changes NRA Policies 


Those consumers who have been com- 
_plaining that the nearly 100 codes of fair 
competition permitting price agreements, 
really result in price-fixing, some profit- 
-eering and protection for inefficient busi- 
ness men, are beginning to receive ime 
portant recruits into their ranks. 

Large automobile manufacturers are 
reported now to have joined up. They 
are battling against price agreements in 
the steel industry that prohibit lower 
‘prices for large buyers. They also are 
| objecting to the posting of price advances 
| for steel for the second quarter of this 


When the code for the construction in- _year. The report received in Washington 
was that manufacturers were trying to 


dustry was approved by the President | . 

the of the nation’s divert part of their orders to small steel 
P | companies in an effort to bring conces- 
industries were either operating under sions from the important large producers. 
permanent codes or were preparing to | Then the newspaper industry stepped 
operate. Recovery Administrator Johnson || into line. It fired a shot through the 
expects to have about 500 codes in effect 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE GOVERNMENT’S ACTIVITIES DURING THE PAST WEEK 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
so far as we are concerned by a 
change in gold content. 


| Dollar Back on Gold Basis---Securities of Nations in Default on War Debts May Be Barred American Market---Proposed Author- 


Instead of view- 
PRAISE DUE ing this in months | 


TAKING STEP ods, we must look 


upon it as a change 
that might come in decades of time 


or when a crisis is reached in which | | HE PAST week in Washington has 
| been one of action. 


ization of Government Loan to Russia---Financing CWA Program to May 1---American Currency in DemandAdroab 


INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES 


to the American exporter. The Trading 
Bank, supported by the Government, 
would make. itself partly responsible for 
repayment of the note. President Roose- 
velt has given his sanction to the plan and 
it may be put into operation shortly. 


Half of Nation’s Industries 
Under Codes 


revived and prosperity restored to all. 
Therefore there was a generally favorable 
reaction in Europe to America taking the 
leadership toward stabilization. 

At home revaluation was received even 
more favorably. The avowed objective of 
devaluing the dollar was to raise the price 
of commodities and this is occurring 
slowiy. But the President’s announcement 
brought an apparent immediate benefit in 
its implication that the Nation is to remain 
on a modified gold standard. The business 
world felt it was safe now in going ahead 
and making commitments ahead with the 
assurance that the dollar, though only 
worth now about 59 per cent of what it 
was, would be worth that—or near that— 


Congress Continues to Support 
7 President 

On Friday the Senate repassed the John- 
son bill making it unlawful to buy or sell 
any new securities to any foreign govern- 
ment which is in default of its obligations 
to the United States Government, or to 
loan any money to them. The bill was 
passed originally on Jan. 11 but the ac- 
tion was reconsidered to permit con- 
sultation with the State Department. As 
repassed the measure was amended to ex- 
empt American Government corporations 
from financial dealings with defaulting na- 
tions. This amendment was incorporated 
to permit operation of the Treasury’s plan 
for stabilizing the dollar abroad. It also 


all other devices for stabilizing pur- 
chasing power have failed and an 
emergency is upon us such as we 
faced last March. 

While the gold policy leaves 
much to be desired in that we are 
not definitely stabilized and we 
cannot put the dollar at a fixed 
ratio and even give public assur- 


On Monday the House of Repre- 
sentatives completed Congress ac- 


tion on the gold bill, passed by the Senate 
on Saturday night, by accepting Senate 
amendments to the measure. 
On Tuesday, the 52nd birthday of the 
; President, the Chief Executive of the Na- 
P tion affixed his signature to the Gold bill, 
has taken the leadership and | making it the law of the land. On receiv- 
broken the deadlock in the world ||| ing the bill from Congress, the President 
currency situation, This construc- | remarked: “This is the finest birthday 
tive and aggressive step deserves present I have ever had.” On the same 


the commendation of all thoughtful ; 
students of currency problems. Mr. day the House of Representatives passed 


American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 


si ear from now. ‘tion at the proposed code for the news- 
Roosevelt resoluteness entitles the Vinson Naval Replacement bill to six months or a y work of the NRA is finishe d. ‘print industry. ‘This code, as written, but 
him to the highest praise. He did izing the expenditure of the vast sum 0 ae ee Le ee ere eee  ¢ The construction code becomes effective |] still unsigned, would fix a minimum price 


in this country. A plan is now under con- 
sideration under which a corporation or 
credit bank be set up, with the backing of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
by which American exporters would be 
given financial aid “in selling goods to 
Russia. 

On Friday also the House Approprations 
Committee recommended to the House an 
appropriation of $950,000,000 to carry on 


not stabilize last summer or au- 
tumn when the pressure became 
intense for he did not think it 
would last if he did. He did not 
believe we were ready for a 40 per 
cent devaluation any time last year. 
But we approached it in December 
and if Congress could have met in 
‘that month we might have seen the 
new policy adopted then. 


on Feb. 27. 


Disputes between industry and labor in 
industries already operating under codes 


of $41 a ton for newsprint. Rather than 
eeccept the price agreement involved in 
'the code, the ANPA said that it would go 
to court and fight against its application. 
| The Senate Takes Part 

| The Senate entered the controversy 
| raging over prices by adopting a resolu- 
tion, introduced by Senator Borah (Rep.), 
'of Idaho, directing the Federal Trade 
Commission to investigate price-fixing 
under the steel code, and to determine 


Foreign Trade Next Big Problem 


Confident that revaluation of the dollar 
will bring about permanent benefits both 
at home and abroad, the Government is 
going ahead with plans to stimulate our 
foreign trade so that we may find a better 
market abroad for our farm and industrial 
surpluses. 


the relief work and civil works activities. Several agencies of the Government are | 
POWER NEEDED The monetary sit- Administration leaders in the House de- Working on different plans to this end and ator Borah told the Senate that he alec 


President Roosevelt is expected to send to 
Congress shortly a special message asking 
for broad powers to readjust tariff rates 
on different commodities from time to 
time. If we sell our products to another 
nation we must buy the products of that 
nation in return. Perhaps our tariff rates 
on certain commodities of another nation 
are so high that we cannot buy them and 
that causes us to lose a good market for 


uation, however, 
TO ADJUST cannot be taken by 
TARIFF RATES itself as a signal for 
the go-ahead in 
American business. It will succee 
as a helpful economic influence 
by only if other things equally impor- 
tant are as courageously conquered. 
Thus Congress should give at once 
' power to the executive to deal in 


was going to look into the price-fixing 
practices of the lumber industry. Mini- 
mum prices are a feature of the lumber 
industry code: 

In fatt, the array of evidence collected 
by the Consumers Advisory Board of the 
NRA, and the growing resistance of large 
consumers, has resulted in a change in 
policy of the Recovery Administration. 
Gen. Hugh Johnson, its administrator, 
now has served notice that no more open 
price agreements will be permitted under 


cided to defer consideration of the bill 
until next Monday when they will submit 
a rule limiting debate on the measure and 
preventing amendment of it. If the meas- 
ure had been considered immediately in 
the House members who have been favor- 
ing a larger appropriation to permit civil 
works activities to be continued beyond 
May 1 might have submitted amendments 
for that purpose. 


Underwood & Underwood 
A New Dollar Is Born 
President Roosevelt signing gold bill. Behind 


; Underwood & Underwood 
Prof. Johnson in School 


. talon ward or down- , : : ; : our products. If the President had power “RA boss assumes new role and instructs codes, if they include a waiting period be- 
" pot ani din bit ain tien bank bere him, left to right, are Eugene Black, Re The Administration plans to bring the $6 veelian tariff rates, up or down ord State directors of National Emergency tween the time the code is signed and the 
‘ ward, depending up serve Board Governor; Brain-truster CWA to an end on May 1 and the $450,- : 7 Councils in their recovery duties. ‘time the prices go into effect. It is dur- 


out having to wait the present slow proc- 
ess of an investigation by the Tariff Com- 
mission, he could meet such a situation as 
it developed. There are many American 


gain America can get which will 
increase the total volume of our 
fomign trade. We cannot live on 
domestic exchange. We cannot 
ration our labor on a domestic al- 
lotment basis. Curtailment of pro- 
duction for the emergency may be 
defended but as a permanent basis 
it is illogical, unnatural and sui- 


George F. Warren; G. L. Harrison, 


000,000 appropriation in the bill a “ 
New York Reserve Bank head. PProp ui as recom 


mended by the Committee will be adequate 
for that purpose. The remaining $500,- 
000,000 is intended for direct relief during 
the Summer and Falf but .the President 
would ‘be given authority: to use part of 
the money for civil works projects if he 
decided it was desirable to prevent too 


ing this period that units in an industry 
have been brought into line to quote uni- 
form prices, officials say. 
Publicity for Prices 

At the same time there was no ane | 
nounced progress on the suggestion made 
in some important NRA quarters that a 
sort of stock exchange quotation system 
be established in each industry to carry 
daily price figures based on actual sales. 


Seated beside General Johnson 
is Frank Walker. 


$475,000,000 for new construction over a 
period of five years. This measure has not 
yet been considered by the Senate. 


On Wednesday, the President issued a 
proclamation, under authority granted him 


continue to present one of the most diffi- 
cult problems the Government has in its 
efforts to assist industry to regulate itself 
under Government supervision. The grow- 
ing frequency of complaints from workers 


DEPENDS ON our goods in the 
NEW MARKETSworld and they will 

buy our surpluses 
just as soon as we can effect a sta- 
bilization of world currencies and 
a better system for exchanging 
goods than by irrational trade 
quota and restrictions. 

But even though we are com- 
pelled to concentrate on the do- 
mestic market for several months 
to come, we cannot expect a per- 
manent improvement or a sound 
prosperity unless the capital mar- 
kets are revived. This does not 
mean merely the revision of the 
securities law. It does mean the 
lending of money either by the gov- 
ernment or private agencies for the 
replacement of worn-out equip- 
ment and refinancing. Otherwise 
we shall continue our deflationary 
tendencies and prevent the reem- 
ployment of the millions of persons 
still out of jobs. 

We must substi- 
tute private spend- 


GOVERNMENT 


can be no money 
furnished for these purposes by 
private lenders or investors until 
the government makes a better 
showing on fiscal affairs. There 
must be an end to the extravagance 
and wastefulness of PWA and 
CWA, If the Administration is 
too proud to acknowledge its error 
in the securities act, then the alter- 
native is government lending. The 
latter may be necessary, anyhow, 
for it is doubtful whether any con- 
siderable portion of the public is 
ready to buy securities from the 
same groups as before. Investor 
confidence will not return just be- 
cause a few high-grade issues may 
be easily floated. 
The best course 


TEMPORARY (FORMERLY THE Unitep States DalILy) 
would be to im- hold Effect get about. Bicycles have become much Politi | 
s Househo ects motive olitical Adjustments | ) 
BUSINESS _ prove the securities Look out for the fake “flatter!” Newest Altractive Apartments, With fetes akan ~ — county, and on ~ J ||] Published once a week by The United States News. Publishing Corporation 
BOOM AHEAD act, retaining all its | of the rackets: it is being attacked by the All Modern Equipment, small auxiliary motor ot rag Re- When will the recessed General Disarm: | Wastengten, D. ©. 
objectives, but pe- | State of California, where the practice i At $9 a Room construction of the nation’s highways in| ®™ent Conference be called back into. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 
nalizing some of those who would | widespread, according to J. S. Casey, Chie the more hilly regions also has aided this | Session? That is a question which no one | _— . ‘ 


use it to blackmail directors and 
corporations which at the time of 
issue give all the facts to the best 
of their ability. There ought be no 
way by which shyster laws can 
break down individual or corporate 
credit just because the value of 
securities changes in the light of 
events subsequent to the sale. 
Amendments of this kind are in 
the air. We may see a revision of 
the securities law initiated in a few 
weeks. It would help revive the 
capital markets. And when that 


Newest of Rackets | 


ginning on Feb, 1—the following day—he 
would begin buying, through the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York acting as fiscal 
agent for the Government, “any and all 
gold offered” at the price of $35 an ounce. 
On this same day, President Roosevelt 
approved the general code for the construc- 
tion industry—the second largest industry 
in the country—under which the industry 
will be given for the first time a chance to 
unify itself locally, regionally and nation- 
ally for self-government. 

On Thursday the Government began 
putting the Gold bill into full operation. 
It took title to approximately $3,567,000,- 
000 of gold held by the Federal Reserve 
banks and started preparations to get the 
presses rolling to print the gold certificates 
which are to be delivered to the reserve 
banks in exchange for their gold holdings. 
The Government also began operation of 


the two billion dollar stabilization fund, 
also authorized by the Gold bill, to control 
the value of the dollar in relation to the 


vided from the profit accruing to the Gov- 
ernment through acquiring title to the gold 
held by the reserve banks, this gold now 
being valued at about $2,792,800,000 more 
than the Government is paying for it in 
gold certificates. 

On Thursday also the President issued 
an Executive order extending the power of 
the National Labor Board in relations be- 
tween industry and labor. The board was 
given authority to conduct employe elec- 
tions whenever a “substantial number” of 
employes in any factory or plant request it. 


poses a larger appropriation because he is 
anxious to have the total appropriations at 
this session of Congress confined within 
his budget recommendations, He asked 
for $1,166,000,000 additional emergency 
funds to carry the Government to the end 
of the present fiscal year on July 1 and 
$2,000,000,000 for the next fiscal year. 


* * 
How the World Reacted to 


Revaluation of the Dollar 

President Roosevelt himself announced 
revaluation of the dollar at one of his semi- 
weekly conferences with the press. He 
said: “We have fixed at 3:10 o'clock this 
afternoon by proclamation the weight of 
the gold dollar at fifteen and five twenty- 
firsts grains of gold, nine-tenths fine. This 
is the equivalent of 59.06 plus per cent of 
the former weight of 25.8 units. The new 
gold content of the dollar became effective 
the moment I signed the proclamation at 
3:10 p, m.” 

The first reaction abroad to revaluation 
was to strengthen rather than to weaken 
the dollar but this was expected by finan- 
cial advisers of the Government who had 
predicted that Americans with money in- 


even temporary stabilization. A week or 
two will elapse, they believe, before the 
dollar .will begin to seek its right level. 
Reports from European capitals indicate 
that foreign governments were inclined to 
wait for this to occur before deciding on 
the adjustments they must make to bring 
their own currencies into their proper rela- 
tionship with the dollar. All governments 
realize that a delicate balance of all cur- 
rencies must be maintained so no nation 
will be given an undue trade advantage 
over another if world commerce is to.be 


i 
Underwood & Underwood 
Two Billions to Spend 
George Leslie Harrison, Governor of the New 
York Reserve Bank, will buy and sell 
gold, foreign exchange and Gov- 
ernment securities. 


producers and manufacturers who oppose 
giving the President any such power be- 
cause they fear the competition of foreign- 
made goods. Those who favor giving him 


In the meantime the Government is de- 


veloping one plan to stimulate foreign - 


trade that will not require Congress sanc- 
tion. It would enable us to sell more of 
our, products to such nations as Russia. 
The plan calls for establishment, probably 
in the District of Columbia, of a special 
financing institution which Jesse Jones, 
Chairman of the RFC, calls a Trading 
Bank, This bank would partially under- 
write bills of exchange. If a foreign pur- 
chaser desired to buy goods in this country 
on credit he would give a promissory note 


executive order on Feb. 1 giving the Na- 
tional Labor Board power to order elec- 
tions to decide how employes wished to 
be represented in their bargaining with 
employers when a “substantial number” 
of the employes of a given company re- 
quested such an election. 

The executive order is expected to be 
followed by direct legislation by Congress 
fixing the status of the Labor Board. 


Eliminating Politics from Relief 


Several weeks ago President Roosevelt 
announced the formation of a National 
Emergency Council to coordinate the work 
being done by the Government in all the 
States in the interest of recovery and relief. 
For four days during the past week the 48 
State directors gathered in Washington for 
a course of instruction from Frank C. 
Walker, executive director, and the other 
chiet lieutenants of the President who are 
assisting in the recovery movement. 

Before they left for their homes on Fri- 
day they gathered around the President at 
his desk in the executive offices and heard 


partisan politics,” said the President. “Be 
absolutely hard-boiled even if you hit the 
biggest political boss in the United States 
In carrying out the program.” 

The National Recovery Council is the 
direct representative in the field of the 
NRA. It also represents and supplies in- 
formation about the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, the Public Works Ad- 
ministration, the Civil Works Administra- 
tion and all the other emergency organi- 
zations. 


| 


! 


| 


Is Fake “Flatter” | 


An Unusual Project 


The Bicycle’s Comeback 
Among Czecho-Slovakians 


Although the economic situation has re- 


Policy of America | 
On Disarmament 


t many men being thrown into unemploy- that individual companies in certain indus- This is the sort of plan that officials have 

eidal. in the Gold bill, revaluing: the dollar at ment again because industry was not tries were forcing them to form company ‘in mind. if % com be Worked ot. Onder 

9.9 $9.06 cents. At the same time the Secre- ready to absorb them. |it, companies making sales would report 
} There are plenty |} t f the Tr¥asiir’'y announced that be- The President has indicated that he wnongpendivod their bargaining for the work- the actual figures at which the sales were 
‘ PROSPERITY © customers for ||| ‘Sty % te y op- ers caused President Roosevelt to issue an || made. These would be posted. If other 


companies then could prove that the 
| prices were really below the cost of pro- 
_duction, or were resulting in destructive 


wage-cutting, the NRA could step in. 


| While this uncertainly over price problems 


continued, there was no announcement on 
the price mark-up which was authorized 
for the retail and the wholesale trades. 

General Johnson heaved a real sigh of 
relief this past week when the master 
code for the construction industry was 
signed. This code was a hard nut to crack. 
It had been months in process of negotia- 
tion and many times seemed to represent 
an impossible problem. 

The trouble was that the members of 
the industry and the labor unions could 
not compose their differences. Most of 
the industry in the past has been un- 
organized and it wanted to take no step 
that would give the Building Trades 
Unions a foothold. 


What Bothered Them 
The issue revolved around labor mem- 


_bership on the code authority that would 


govern the master code, and on the wages 
that were written into the code. Labor 


wanted the scale set by the Public Works 
Administration which was from 40 to 50 
‘cents an hour for unskilled labor and 
from $1 to $1.20 an hour for skilled labor. 


But no code has had other than minimum 
scales for unskilled workers and the NRA 
joined the contractors in opposing a skilled 


him say in no : 
; her n he mone y in uncertain terms that he | scale. 
EXPECTED TO ing fo r public eee ree Deere ie ig pond vested abroad would show a tendency to such power say he could be trusted to use wanted politics completely eliminated from The code provisions represented a com- 
ECONOMIZE spending. But there ' bring their money home again following  t wisely. relief. “This work has nothing to do with promise in which minimum unskilled wage 


rates were the only ones written into the 
code, but labor got an equal number of 
_Tepresentatives with 
authority. 


employers on the 
Each is to have 10 with 
the President to appoint the twenty-first 
member of the board. 
The Credit Shortage 
Leading members of the construction 


industry had contended that the delay in 
Signing a code was holding up building. — 
~The 
3,000,000 to 5.000.000 men. 
code it has attempted to correct many 


industry from 


Through its 


normally employs 


destructive practices in bidding and sub- 


letting of contracts. 
| way to get credit to the small busines 

4\;man and the small manufacturer who is 


The problem remains of arranging some 


(Continued on Page 14, Column 5.] 


Old Furniture Offered for Sale 


comes America will be starting on 
the right road and the only impor- 
tant hurdle ahead will be our gov- 
ernment borrowing and inadequate 


tax system. 


We have about 18 months in 


it 


‘of the State Division of Weights and 
| Measures. 

| The plan is a neat one, 
| this: 
‘with inferior, second-hand furniture. 
Then he advertises in newspaper classified 
columns, giving the idea that he is com- 
pelled-t6 dispose of his household effects 
at a sacrifice. 


which to apply these fundamental 
correctives. Government doles and 
subsidies will keep prices up and 
business booming for that time at 
least. Can we win the race against 
time and provide a substitute eco- 
nomic machinery to take the place 
of government appropriations? 
That’s the question which should 
not be lost sight of as temporarily 
we see things booming, 

Davip LAWRENCE, 


It works like | way at Philadelphia. 
An unscrupulous dealer fills a flat | block, there will rise there three apart- 


—In Better Housing 


A unique housing project is now under 
To cover a city 


ment units containing 280 attractive 


apartments, equipped with all the latest 
devices, to rent for nine dollars a month 
a room. The Federal Government, 
through the Housing Division of the Pub- 
lic Works Administration, is financing the 
construction under a long-time loan io 
the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers. 

On one side of the apartment is a city 
park, and on the other a golf links. To 
get. the full benefit of the surroundings, 
each of the apartments will have cross 
ventilation with full sunlight assured. 
Present plans call for the very latest in 
electrical and utilitarian labor saving de- 
vices. A laundry will be installed on one 


of the top floors, equipped with all mod- 
ern appliances. 

In the gardens between the buildings 
| there will be playgrounds for children, and 


‘ 


duced the number of-automobiles in opera- 
tion in Czecho-Slovakia, the citizens stil] 


industry, which has become increasingly 
important. Most of the motors are im- 
ported from Germany, but local manu- 
facturers are showing a growing interest, 
according to the American consulate at 
Prague. 


nurseries indoors. The project includes 
& swimming pool for both children and 
adults. An auditorium and a dance hall 
also will be features. 

The architects who designed the apart- 
ment devised ways of getting the cost 
down so low that the sum borrowed from 
the Public Works Administration can be 
paid back in 30 years, while tenants are 
enjoying remarkably low rent. The nine- 
dollar figure includes heat and electricity 
for cooking, lighting, and refrigeration. 

This is the only self-liquidating housing 
project which the CWA has entered upon 


for a group of workers to date. 
@ thousand building trades workers will 
,be employed for nearly a year, it is 
estimated. 


At least | 


| 


ment. 


Not Concerned in Discussing 


at the present time seems able to predict. | 

With various nations proposing differ- 
ent times for reconvening the conference. 
the best thing that can be said, according . 
to information obtained at the White | 
House, is that the steering committee of 
the Conference will meet in Geneva, about 
Feb. 13, to discuss this subject, among 
others. Meanwhile, the head of the &mer- 
ican delegation, Norman H. Davis, who is 
in this country now, will not return to | 
the Swiss Capital until a definite date 
has been set for the next sessiorf of the. 
Conference. 
The American policy with regard io, 
Cisarmament has not changed, it has been | 
indicated at the White House. The po-. 
Sition of the United States is clear in 
that it makes a distinction between po- | 
litical adjustments and world disarma- 
On the latter subject, the United 


States is willing to go al6ng with the other | 
conferees. 
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THE STORY 


OF TR 


PRESIDENT’ S 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY—DOLLAR DROPS WITH THE THERMOMETER 
—“HONEST HAROLD” AND GRAFTERS 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT began | 
the past week with a Sunday of . 


rest. For the first time in many 


_ days he deserted his study and office 


and motored to church, returning to 
a quiet afternoon and an informal 
supper in the White House. But it 
soon began all over again, with two 
birthdays to celebrate thrown in— 
his own and the new dollar’s— 
another state reception and the 
Vice-President’s dinner. 
MONDAY, JANUARY 29.—The high 
spot of the day is the arrival in 
full array of three grizzled war- 
dogs, ready to add one more decora- 
tion to the rainbow of ribbons over 
the left upper pockets of their 
tunics. 
It was the Second Division Medal 
and went to the three retired Major- 
Generals: Omar Bundy, Commander 


_of the Second Division of Regulars 


in the A. E. F.: James Harbord, Chief 
of Staff of the A. E. F. and later 


mighty man of radio, and wrinkled 


John Lejeune, of the Marines, 
“leather-neck” if there ever was one, 
who took command of the Second 
Division in July of '18. With due 
form and ceremony and many a 
hearty handshake the erect old war- 
riors receive their cherished medal- 
lions from the President’s hand and 
depart. 

Foreign trade is in the air and the 
astute and dignified Secretay of 
Commerce Roper is on the scene. 
This time it is to talk our merchant 
marine and the possibilities of push- 
ing the Yankee flag into more for- 


eign ports. Senator Royal Copeland | 


(Dem.), of New York, is also present. 

The cattle-raisers have raised a 
plaint. 
with the Secretary of Agriculture, 


who comes from a country where | 


the cows have shorter horns, appear. 


They are Representatives Jones and | 


Kleberg. 


Over the week-end Treasury of- — 
ficials have been preparing data 


that the President will need when 
he issues his statement on the gold 
bill, almost a law already. Secre- 
tary Morgenthau runs in from next 
door to talk about it. 

This is the President’s first official 
“night out.” Vice-President and 
Mrs. Garner have invited the White 
House folks over for a big dinner. 
It isn’t far, just a couple blocks, to 
Mr. Garner's Hotel where the sun- 
parlor on the roof is all readied up 
with flowers and ferns. 
see the color of the man’s hair,” 
said Mr. Garner recently, “who could 
get me to go out at night.” Of 
course there is one exception. 

x 
UESDAY, JANUARY 30.—‘“Happy 


Birthday!” and almost zero in , 
Nearly half a million | 
telegrams | 
and presents including a quarter- | 
mile long telegram and a 250 pound 


the Capital. 


remembrances, letters, 


loaf of bread. 
And a busy birthday. General 
Johnson zomes in with the Wierton 


steel workers moving to settle that | 


case which has Kept the Blue Eagle 
bristling for many weeks; Sumner 


Welles, Assistant Secretary of State | 


and recently Ambassador to jittery 


Cuba, reports on latest news from | 


the new government; the Tennessee 
Valley and Home loan bonds are 
discussed by fatherly Dr. Morgan 
and John Fahey, Chairman of the 
Home Loan Bank Board, respec- 
tively. 

Now comes the biggest present of 
all, the Gold bill, “The nicest he 
ever had,” says the President, as he 
signs the historic document that 
gives the Government the Nation’s 
gold and creates a brand new dollar. 


As soon as the ink is dry in come a | 


gathering of financial advisors—Mr. 


Morgenthau is already on hand to . 


watch the signing. 

Then, while the rest of the country 
is celebrating, the President sits 
down informally to fried chicken 


and trimming with his “1920 Gang,” | 


the men who campaigned with him 
14 years ago when he ran for Vice- 
President. Just before midnight the 
microphone is brought in and he 
tells America about his “Happiest 
Birthday” and his faith in the 
Warm Springs Foundation for crip- 
led children. 


WV EDNESDAY, January 31.—Floods 
and railroads are on the agenda 
today as well as the big event for 


which the nations of the world have * 


been awaiting. 

Senator Norris (Rep.). arrives with 
a Committee to discuss a flood con- 
trol plan which will look far into 
the future. Carl R. Gray, president 
of the Union Pacific, also calls. He 
leaves the White House in optimistic 


mood, reporting that “the railroad — 


business has considerably improved” 
and attributes this fact to “the 
various things being done,” what 
things and by whom he does not 
specify. 

Another legislative milestone is 
passed when the President signed 
the bill guaranteeing the principle 
on Farm Loan Bonds. 

Then come the financial advisors, 
Henry J: Morgenthau, Governor 
Black of the Federal Reserve Board, 
George Harrison, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board of New York, 
Herman Oliphant, Legal Advisor of 
the Treasury, anc the two Professors 
James H. Rogers and George War- 
ren. They have come for a last 
word of advice concerning the pro- 
clamation fixing the gold value of 


the dollar, which the President has 


Two Texan Congressman 


“I'd like to | 


just completed. They examine it, 
give it their final approval and it is 
sent away to the mimeograph ma- 
chines. 

Outside the doors the newspaper 
men are gathering for the President 
intends them the first who know 
what he has done. 

It is a dramatic gathering. The 
moment the newspaper men cross 
the threshold of the President’s 


the occasion. “The conference will 
only last about five minutes,” says 
the President and then explains that 
he wants the news to get on the 
wires before 5:30 in order that the 
American Gold Exchange can bene- 
fit. Slowly, deliberately, between 
long puffs on his cigarette, he goes 
over the important facts. When the 
press association men have com- 
pleted their last notes, asked their 
last question, the doors open and out 
they rush to the waiting telephones. 
In seconds America learns of its new 
dollar; in minutes the world knows. 
x* * 

HURSDAY, February 1—A prom- 

ised rain turns to snow today 
and by nightfall the Capital is 
swathed deep in a _ soft white 
blanket. 

But neither wind nor snow stop 
the steady stream of pilgrims who 
whirl or plod into the White House 
grounds. There is Camilo Osias, 
Resident Commissioner of the Phil- 
lippine Islands. Swart and suave, 
he talks of his Islands’ future and 
that mooted question of independ- 
dence which even his fellow-citizens 
cannot quite agree upon. 

Harold Ickes—the ironic sobriquet 
of “Honest Harold” has been heard 
less frequently lately since it has 
proved a phrase to be eaten by some 
of its utterers who thought they 
could indulge in a little grafting 
within his domain—comes in and 
sits and shares the desk-lunch, 
served to his chief. 

And there is the meeting of the 
12 general agents of the Farm Credit 
Administration and the 12 presi- 
dents of the Land Banks, headed by 
Farm Credit Governor W. I. Myers. 
Credit—-Federal and Farm—is dis- 
cussed. 

The day is over. Heavy snow 
drifts the streets. But still eleven 
hundred determined people push 
their way through it to the East 
Wing of the White House, check 
their toppers and fur coats, pass 
down the line and shake the Presi- 
dent’s hand. Among them, without 
benefit of tails and white tie, is Will 
Rogers. He and Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth share the spotlight. 

* 


RIDAY. FEBRUARY 3.—-Taking 

the bitter with the sweet is all 
in a President's day. No sooner have 
the battle clouds which obscured the 
recognition of Cuba cleared away 
than the Island's chief source of 
revenue enters the field of diplom- 
acy. 

Secretary of State Hull must con- 
cern himself with the sugar ques- 
tion. He is called to the White 
House with his Assistant Secretary, 
Sumner Welles, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture Tugwell of the Brains 
Trust and a trio including the head 
of the AAA, Chester Davis. A “pre- 
liminary agreement” is reached. 

With the new dollar luring the 
world’s gold into our coffers, silence 
on the subject of silver is broken 
by Senator McCarren (Dem.), of 
Nevada, who wants the mill “tail- 
ings,” odds and ends of the metal 
now going to waste, purchased by 
the Government. Two million ounces 
a year will clean up the situation, 
he says. 

Tall and serious Secretary Dern of 
the War Department with his little 
brown brother, Manuel Quezon, head 
of the Philippine Mission in the 
United States, and Brigadier General 


Cox, Chief of the Bureau of Insular’ 


Affairs; come to talk further of the 
White Man’s burden. They depart 
without comment. 

Then the parade of the States. 
The 48 directors of the Emergency 
Council file into the President's of- 
fice and one by one shake his hand. 
Ranged about him they hear the 
edict that Politics and Relief cannot 
lie down together and when the 
former enters the door the latter 


flies out of the window. Frank 


Walker, Director, listens. The as- 
sembly leaves, prepared to carry 
back the message to the boys at 
home, wiser, and some of them per- 
haps sadder, men. 

Fittingly, as the tumult ind shout- 
ing over new things subsides, there 
appears Senator Wagner of New 
York, champion of the worker, and 
his comrade in the battle, Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins, to speak 
for the Unemployment Insurance 
bill. The Senator will introduce it 
in the Senate on Monday. He be- 
lieves it is practical as well as hu- 
man for industry to provide funds 
which will be a reservoir upon which 
labor can draw a livlihood when, 
through no fault of its own, work 
is denied. 


* 

ND SO Phin eventful week 
draws to its close with new 
theories hattling old habits of 
thought; human nature finding 
clinks in the best laid plans of 
mice, men and economists — a 
cheaper dollar that refuses. to 
cheapen, for instance, while the 
man in the White House, cheered 
by the _ people’s faith, patiently 
Shapes the task that he hopes will 
justify it. 


“Aspirations to Be Embodied in 


What Workers Desire: WHEN SHOULD CWA PROGRAM TERMINATE? 
| Hopes May Come True 


Legislative Program 


Forty million wage earners are being | 
asked through their representatives to 
map out the legislative program, Federal 


and State, which they would like to sec 


enacted. 


Unemployment reserves, child labor, oid 


_age pensions, standards of hours and 


wages for women, health and accident 


hazard and many other questions are 1t? 


be discussed when representatives of State 


labor departments and of each State’s 
workers meet with the Secretary of Labor, 
Frances Perkins, on Feb. 14 and 15. 

The Department of Labor may become a 
coordinating agency for State and Federal 
labor legislation and administration as 
a result of the conference. 

A bill drafted by Senator Wagner 


' (Dem.), of New York, in cooperation with 
Secretary Perkins, would set up a Federal 


office they can feel seriousness of | ‘@X on all employers, proceeds to be used 


, for job insurance in every State, 


That difficult question: 
to end the Civil Works programs by May | Roosevelt, however, is determined to kKeef | Civil Works, it would last six weeks plus, 
1? is going unanswered for the time be-| Within the broad outlines of the budget | if we kept the same number of men work- 
ing. The final decision—involving jobs for | he outlined. The sharp issue on spending |ing as we have now. 
4,000,000 and a 70 million dollars weekly | Policy now is being drawn around he /10 to 12 weeks depending on the speed 
drain on the public treasury—will rest with | funds for CWA. 
President Roosevelt. 

Strong sentiment is reported in Con-| whole question, affecting every community 
gress to provide additional hundreds of| in the country and vitally affecting the 
niillions of dollars to carry on CWA until! country’s budget; was outlined by Harry 
next January. The President is asking for | Hopkins, administrator of CWA, before the 
$950,000,000, of which $350,000,000 would be | subcommittee of the House Committee on 
used to carry on this program until May 1. 

The use of the remainder of the fund 
would be discretionary, but with $500,000 - 
006 earmarked for relief work in the next 
fiscal year beginning July ae vote on this tween Mr. Hopkins and the chairman of extend Civil Works a little longer. My 
rroposition occurs, Feb. 5, fh the House, the committee: 
a suspension of rules that prevents 
amendment. 


with sentiment reported to be growing in| CWA will be over with then? 
its favor, for an additional $1,000,000,000 
“emergency appropriation” which could pe |of Federal funds are $70,000,000 a week. 
used by the President to continue the! So that if we were to use of the $950,000,- 


FUNDS TO BE TEMPORARILY AVAILABLE 


To end, or oth CWA program without interruption. Mr. ,000 now asked as much as $450,000,000 for 


It would last from 


with which it were demobilized. 
What May Happen by Summer 
Chairman: Suppose you reach May 1 
and the number of people you have em- 
ployed on your Civil Works roll has in- 
creased and you find a considerable de- 
crease on your relief rolls. To stop your 
Civil Works would necessarily throw those 
same people back on your relief rolls? 


Mr. Hopkins: That is right. We might 


The administration attitude on this 


Appropriations, Jan. 30. 


Mr. Hopkins Testifies 
The following colloquy took place be- 


own thought would be, however, with a 
Chairman: How long, Mr. Hopkins,' fund of this size, you could not possibly 
would it be your judgment that CWA wi ‘| keep this running all the time between 


| last? ‘now and next Winter; that you would 
Proposed Emergency Appropriation Mr. Hopkins: About May 1 of this year. ‘either diminish it sharply during the Sum- 
Now there is talk among Congressmen.| Chairman: You mean that all cf| ‘mertime or Cemobilize it entirely during 


the Summertime. It will 
Mr. Hopkins: Yes. Our expenditures out , marked decrease in the numbers. 


require 


[Continued on Page 15, Column 3.] 


We have not reached any administrative | 


Eclipse Ends Earlier 
_— Than It Starts 


Day Lost in Crossing Dividing 
Line of Time in Pacific on 
Way to America 


Starting at daybreak down near Malay. 
there will be an eclipse of the sun within 
a narrow path which will extend far to 
the north end off the coast of Alaska, 

It begins at daybreak, Feb. 14, but it 
ends the afternoon of the day before. It 
crosses the 180th meridian, otherwise the 
international date line, and loses a day in 
so doing. 

Word has gone out to masters of mere 
chant marine vessels which will be in the 


path to “stand by for the eclipse.” The 
| Hydrographic Office of the Navy Departe- 
ment wants all the information and data 
it can gather on the eclipse, and asks 
ship captains to help. Instructions for the 
guidance of observers have been sent out, 


A wise old owl sat onan oak; 


The more he saw, the less 
he spoke; 


Just take a tip from this wise 
old bird:— 


Try a tankful of Essolene and 
make your own quick-starting | | 
test without any tricks. You 


will see for yourself why... 


~ 


STARTS UP MOTOR 
IN A BLOCK OF ICE 


The less he spoke, the more ae Cy 
he heard; 


This sign identifies 
30,000 Esso stations and 


dealers from Maine to 
T 


AT REGULAR GASOLINE PRICE 


Smoother Performance 


in cold weather or any other weather 


Sold at all Esso Stations and Dealers 


representing 


the service and prod- 
ucts of the world’s lead- 
ing oil organization. 


Copr. 1934, Esso, Ine. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
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STABILIZATION FUND: DEFENSE FOR OUR MONEY 


WO billion American gold dollars, | 
created as if by magic through a 
cut in the number of grains of gold 
in each one, are about to take over 
the job of defending this country’s 
new currency. 

These dollars, mobilized in a sta- 
bilization fund, must ward off attacks 
from other currencies, they must pre- 
vent wandering American hoards of | 
money from upsetting the gold value | 
now set; they must, in other words, | | 
make a 59.06-cent dollar remain a, 
59.06-cent dollar and not overnight | 
become a 70 or 80 or even a 60-cent | 
dollar. All of this is to be done sim- 
ply by buying and selling gold at $35 
an ounce and in buying and selling 
foreign exchange. 
an ounce and in any quantity offered. 

Because of the huge size of its re- | 
sources, and owing to the possible ef- 
fect of its operations, the stabilization 
fund thus becomes the central feature 
of the new money policy. 

Possibilities Are Varied 

In its activities, it may become the 
source of an inflation boom, or it may 
be the cause of world-wide currency 
chaos, or it may force the nations of 
the world to agree to a generad read- | 
justment and stabilization of curren- | 
cies, or it may end up a badly de- 

-pleted and badly defeated fund. 

All of those possibilities are appre- 
ciated by Washington officials. They | 
see these two billion dollars as wea- 
pons in the struggle for trade rine | 
tage points, and as weapons to be | 
used in keeping the new dollar from) 
getting out of hand while the maneu- | 
vering goes on to determine a per- 
manent base for the country’s cur- | 

rency. 


AMERICA’S 
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Tees believed, the fund did not men as 
its purpose the definite devaluation 
of the pound in terms of gold and of 
other currencies. 

_-The American gold operations and 
now the American stabilization fund 
are part of a program definitely to 
push down the dollar in terms of gold 
and to hold it down regardless of any 
pressure to push it up. 

In the first place, to keep the dollar 
down to its new value it may be nec- 
essary to sell a lot of stabilization- 
‘fund dollars and take gold in return 

for them. But any large amount of 
this buying would soon force France 

from her gold standard perch, or at 
least cause an embargo on gold ship- 
ments from France. The minute that 
happens all principal currencies would 
be off gold and there would be a cur- 
_rency chaos so far as the relationship 
of any particular currency with an- 
other currency was concerned. 

If the United States then continued 
|to offer $35 an ounce for gold, the 
currencies might gradually group 
themselves around the dollar, but 
considered more likely as a conse- 
quence of general abandonment of 
| gold, would be another world. mone- 
| tary conference to consider a realign- 
| ment of currencies. 

Effect on the Franc 

| In the second place, when these 
/new dollars are used to acquire gold, 
| or when they are used to buy Govern- 
ment bonds as they can be used, then 
_these purchases will bring new dol- 
‘lars into banks ana force up their 
'excess reserves. It is these excess 
|reserves on which credit expansion 


How United States Is Prepared to Take Hand in International Game of 
Manipulating Value of World Currencies 


AMERICAN 


$2,000,000,000 
STABILIZATION FUNO 


BRITISH 
$|,800,000,000 
EQUALIZATION FUNO 


uf 


. 


FRENCH FRANC 
66.29 cents 


U.S.DOLLAR 
59. 06 cents 


CANADIAN DOLLAR 
9 9. 2 5 cents 


- Under the law, the operations of the | 
fund will be secret, known only to 

‘the President, the Secretary of the 

‘Treasury and possibly to a few others. | 
The Secretary of the Treasury is given ' 
authority to direct operations in all 

fields except that of government bond 

‘buying. The life of the stabilization 

fund is for two years unless extended 

by the President for another year, An | 
accounting will be made after that | 
time. 

While the uses made of the dollars 
in the stabilization fund will be secret, 
a search for information about the 
possible experiences and the probable 
applications of the fund, reveals many 
things. 

One is that the British equalization 
fund and the American stabilization | 
fund—which profess similar purposes 
—really have essential differences. | 
These may play a part in the effect | 


of their operations. 
May Upset Program | 

A second is that the gold standard 
countries, France, Switzerland and 
Holland, can upset the whole stabiliza- 
tion effort simply by going off the gold 
standard. That would leave Great 
Britain and the United States with- 
out any gold fulcrum on which = to, 


The United States, sitting 


the ball to see where it falls 


dollar pile of chips, will have to keep its eye on 


rency gamble. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
playing the chips through his stabilization fund, 


with a two billion 


in the present cur- 


DUTCH GUILDER 


64.4 cents 


é 


ITALIAN LIRA 
8.4 cents 


downs of the chips 


tary Morgenthau’s success or failure. 

British with a 1 billion 800 million dollar fund 

also are in the game. Who is to be the winner? 
_ (Foreign exchange quotations as of Jan. 31). 


will depend on more than gambler’s luck to keep 
the currency numbers on the wheel in balance. 
If the francs or pounds or marks should get too 
much out of balance the American stabilization 
pile may be hurried to the rescue. The - and 


in his corner will show Secre- 
But the 


mary their stabilization operations. 

A third is that fear is expressed in 

some responsible quarters that the use 
of this huge fund might give this | 
country a credit inflation boom that cold take dollars, turn those dollars | 
not only would blast it out of one) into francs, and since France was still 
depression but would drop it back on the gold standard, could turn the | 
into another. ‘francs into gold. 
The stabilization fund idea is Great' To really be successful a stabiliza- | 
Britain’s. Soon after that country tion fund has to be able to revolve! 
went off the gold standard in Sep- | around purchases of gold in some 
tember, 1931, it set up what it called | manner, or rather, around the pur- | 
an “equalization fund.” This fund x | eneee, of currencies that can be 
the start amounted to 175 million | turned into gold. 


pounds or about 800 million dollars. When the United States forsook | 
Later it was increased to 350 million | 


‘currencies into dollars and then turn. 


the dollars into gold. But they still | 


‘a large way. 


But the United States also was hav- 
ing its troubles. After its dollar top- 


commodities moved higher for a time 
and then lost much of the gain during 
July, August and September, 1933. 
To counteract this downward ten-. 


dency of prices, the President in Oc- | 


tober ordered the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to go out into world | 
markets and buy gold. It did this on 
a small scale, at gradually rising prices | 


pounds or about 1 bill 800 million 
dollars. 

It was created out of British gov- 
ernment holdings of gold standard 
currencies, including the dollar which 
then was on the gold standard, and RY HAVING almost 195,000 spending | 
out of funds appropriated by parlia-, | a4gencies—one for every 640 per- 
ment. Dollars that had been accu- Sons in the country—the American 
mulated in the United States to use People have managed to run them- 
in making payments on war debts, | selves into debt more than 39 billion 
went into the equalization pot. dollars for public affairs alone. 


The expressed purpose of the fund | Completing its regular ten-year 
was to free the pound from the shocks | study of governmental indebtedness, 
that might come to it as frightened | | the Bureau of the Census found dur- 
capitalists of other countries tried to| ing the past week that between 
find a safe haven for their money. 1912-13 and 1932-33 the debts piled 

How It Worked up by the Federal, State, local, county, 

Thus, if American capitalists be- borough, township, school district and 
came worried over their dollars, other government units had multiplied 
thinking that they might become less seven times over. 


valuable in terms of other currencies,) With thousands of agencies enjoy- 
they would send these dollars to Lon- jing the right to incur debts on behalf 
don. The British equalization fund, of the taxpayer, the taxpayer’s bur- 
instead of letting the dollars enter den of indebtedness. which he must 
the open market and force the prices pay back some day, has jumped from 
of the pound higher, would accept the | 5 billion 572 million dollars in 1912-13 
return. to 39 billion 172 millions in 1932-33. 
en it wou ake the dollars and | Where Money Went 
turn them into gold. The gold, in! states have built roads. Cities have 
turn, either would be earmarked and erected sewage disposal plants. 
left in New York or would be shipped Boroughs have laid out parks. Vil- 
to London. lages have erected monuments. School 
The same thing applies to capital- districts have built schools. Counties 
ists of other countries. If Frenchmen have laid out highway systems. The 
thought it profitable or wise to turn Federal Government has fought a war 
francs into pounds they would seek and is fighting a depression. All of 
to buy pounds. But again the francs, them have borrowed money, pledging 
instead of tending to force the price the willingness and ability of the tax- 
of the pound higher, would be taken paper to repay. 
by the equalization fund and con- Behind this big jump in the public 
verted into gold. ‘indebtedness for public purposes is 
As the British explained it, they the whole story of an advancing civil- 
wanted the pound to seek a normal jzation during almost two decades. 
level, influenced only by natural re- Between 1912 and 1932 the number 
actions of trade and uninfluenced by of automobile registrations climbed 
the wild movements of gold hoards from one and a quarter million to 


of various countries seeking a safe more than 261% millions, in other | 
place to light. words, were multiplied by 20. States. 
The equalization fund became sort and counties built roads. Cities paved | 
of a clearing house for pounds. It streets. Counties, townships, boroughs, 
took the foreign currencies that were States and the Federal Government 
offered and turned them into gold. laid out park systems for motorists. 
Or, if the British become frightened Each paving and park project cost 
over the future of their pound and’ money. 
sought to export capital, it would sell’ / 
these people foreign currencies and Science, sports and hygiene strode . 
take their pounds. As a result, Brit- abreast into the school system be- | 
ish trade was protected from the ups tween 1912 and 1933. New: schools. 
and downs of sentiment among capi- were built. In contrast to the cheap 
tal hoarders. frame school house, they had to have 
Turned to France gymnasiums, playgrounds, football 
Everything went smoothly with the, stadiums. Laboratories had to be. 
British fund until the United States built and equipped for the teaching 
left the gold standard and set about of sciences. Windows had to be large 
deliberately to lower the value of the and special to insure light. Ventila- 
_@ollar. When they no longer could tion systems had to be installed. Each 
take dollars and turn them into gold, school building, laboratory and sta- 
the British had to foresake the use dium cost money. 
of the dollar as one of their stabiliz-; In 1917 the holocaust of war struck ! 


Cost of Schools 


q 


ERA OF SPENDING, 


Now, under the powers of new legis- 
lation, President Roosevelt has for- 
mally given the country a dollar worth 


'pled from the gold standard, prices of 29.06 cents in terms of the old gold 


| dollar. In other words, it takes 35 of 
these dollars to buy one ounce of gold | 
‘compared with 20.67 of the old dollars 
to buy the same amount of gold. 


And to insure that the new dollar 


| 


on Jan. 31 established $35 as the price. 
‘this country would pay for gold. That 


with two billions of dollars. 


This fund was created as if by. 


magic. A Presidential proclamation 


proclamation carried the force of law 
and meant that the 7,000 tons of mon- 
etary gold in the United States, for- 
-merly valued at $20.67 an ounce, would 
now be worth $35 an ounce. By this 


‘will stay at 35 to the gold ounce, the | simple move a profit of 2 billion 700 


Secretary of the Treasury 


is em- million dollars was realized by the 


powered to buy all gold offered at that Treasury. 


price. do the he is given | 


BILLION PUBLIC DEBT 


at this* point occurred one 


ing mediums. They no Joniger were , gold, the British stabilization fund had|for the gold but still seis failed to bat American stabilization fund, armed | basic difference between the British 
able to accept currencies, turn those | only the French franc to work on in|respond as expected. 


equalization fund and the American 


It was simply brought together out 
of treasury balances and by appropria- 
tion. The American fund is a brand 
‘new source of dollars that did not ex- 
ist before. 

Then there is another basic differ- 
ence. The British fund had as its 
function the _ stabilization of the 
pound in terms of gold, and its pro- 
tection from the wild movements of 
currencies. 


How States, Cities and Other Local Units 
Have Mortgaged Their Citizens 


PUBLIC DEBT OF STATES — 
INCREASED 7 TIMES 
NOW $2,373,634,000 


1912 


COUNTIES 
NOW $2,263,86 


INCREASED 6& TIMES 


2,000 


CITIES, TOWNS, VILLAGES AND BOROUGHS 
INCREASED 3 TIMES 
NOW $8,839, 249,000 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND TOWNSHIPS 
INCREASED I7 TIMES 
NOW $4,099, 787,000 


Once every ten years, the Bureau of the Census 
totals up the debts the various Government spend- 


ing agencies in the United States 


| 
During the past week it reported that the public | 
debts run up by States, cities, counties and school 


have contracted. shows. 


districts had increased anywhere from 4 to 20 times 
between 1912 and 1932 as the accompanying chart 
In xddition it reported that during the same 
period the Federal Government's debt had jumped 
from one billion to more than 19 billion dollars. 


the Federal Government. Men, muni- 
tions and money went abroad. Food, 


‘clothing, guns, ammunition and equip- 
‘ment was bought. 


Ships, barracks, 
‘roads, railroads and airplanes were 
built. Loans were made. Before it 
was over the war had cost 25 billion 
749 million dollars. ‘ It left behind 
continuing costs for debt interest and 
veterans’ cars which since have 
amounted to another 15 billion dol- 
lars. 


|drying up private charity as the need 
for it intensifies, cutting down indus- 


|try when workers need jobs. Reli¢f 
rolls lengthen, and their totals. 
mount. Governments endeavor to 


make work in order to give their con- 
stituents a living. Each added person 
in the relief line and each made-work 
project cost money. 

The result has been a total public 
debt seven times larger in 1932 than 
‘in 1912. Each person in the country 


; 
i 


lic debts. By 1922 the total had 
climbed to $294. By 1932 it was up to 
$314. 

The annual bill for interest on this 
huge Federal, State and local govern- 


ment debt was 1 billion 567 million 
dollars, the Census Bureau found. To 
pay this bill every man, woman and. 


child in the country would have to 
contribute $12.58 a year. 
Of all the governmental units in the 


country the Federal Government was 
And finally came the depression, in 1921 owed, theoretically, $57 in pub- | deepest in debt. 


It owed almost as 


nr’ in 1932 as all of the States, 
cities, counties, villages and school dis- 
tracts combined. 

Its debt in 1932 aggregated 19 billion 
487 million dollars. It had borne the 
brunt of the war expenditures and 
was assuming an increasing propor- 
| tion of the depression costs. 

Nevertheless, the Federal Govern- 
ment had made headway toward re- 
ducing its indebtedness after the war. 


In 1922 it had owed more than 22 bil- | 


lions, two and a half billions more 
than it owed 10 years later. Thus it 
alone of the various Government units, 
taken together, had paid off some of 
its bills. 
How the Debt Mounted 

States, cities, counties and other 
subdivisions had not done likewise. 
While the Federal Government was 
collecting more than it was spending 
and using its profits to retire out- 
standing indebtedness, the State and 
local agencies were going straight 
ahead into ever-increasing indebted- 
ness. 

Between 1912 and 1922 the com- 
_ bined debts of States, cities and other 
local authorities increased from 4 bil- 
lion 379 million dollars to 10 billion 
255 million dollars. During this period 
the Federal debt was also increasing. 


ing between 1922 and 1932, however, 
State and lpcal debts continued to in- 
crease. They climbed from 10 billion 
255 million dollars to 19 billion 685 
,million dollars. 
| Among many States, cities, towns, 
| villages and other communities there 
grew up a practice which the Federal 
Government steadily shunned, which 
‘it occasionally criticised and which 
‘contributed to the debt increase. 
Communities would divide their ex- 
/penditures into two categories: ‘cur- 
|rent” and “capital.” 
| When the Bureau of the Census fin- 
‘ished its study, it found that. exclu- 
sive of the Federal Government, cities 
were farthest in debt of all. They 


accounted for more than a half of the | 


19 billion 685 million dollar non-Fed- | 
eral indebtedness. 

States ranked next. counties third, 
school districts fourth and miscel- 
laneous units last. 
vision of the non-Federal debt as com- 
piled by the Bureau: 

States, $2,895,845: counties, 
/306; cities, towns. 
‘boroughs, $10,088,352: school districts. 
$2,172,375: townships. $353,306; other 
‘civil divisions, $1,751,393. 


$2.423,- 
villages, and 


stabilization fund. The British fund, 
involved no new creation of capital. 


But, if the British are to 


When the Federal debt was declin- ‘* 


Here is the di-| 


can be based and they are watched 


closely by people who are afraid of 
credit inflation. | 

Bank excess reserves now total 
nearly one billion dollars, or more 
than at any time in history. The 
buying of gold with stabilization dol- 
lars would add to the reserves as 
much as two billion dollars if all of 
the dollars were used. Then there 
is hoarded money and American capi- 
tal abroad that now wants to come 
home. The total of this is set at any- 
‘where from one to two billions of 


dollars. 
| If all of that money showed up, it 
| would force bank excess reserves up 


‘to as much a five billion dollars. 


When it is considered that America’s 


part in the World War was financed 


by excess reserves of less than one. 


billion dollars, the possibilities in the 
present situation are apparent. 

That is the reason that Owen D. 
Young; Pvof. James Harvey Rogers, 
one of President Roosevelt’s mone- 
tary advisers, and other witnesses be- 
fore the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee spoke of the infla- 
tion possibilities in the use of the 
stabilization fund. Sme of them saw 
the possibility of credit expansion to- 
'taling from thirty to forty billion dol- 
lars. One thought that as much as 
one hundred billion dollars in credit 
could be built upon the base that now 
might be available. 

The thought of a new credit boom 
of the kind that preceded the 1929 
collapse already is worrying some of- 
ficials in Washington. They wonder 


whether the Government has control. 


that it could use to check bank credit 
expansion once it got under way. 
Possible Checks to Boom. 

The possibility of check is at hand 
in two ways, according to official ex- 
planation. One is through the buy- 
ing of two billion dollars’ worth of 
Government bonds now held by the 
Reserve banks. If the stabilization 
fund bought part of these bonds, it 
would in that way either reduce or 
hold down the excess reserves. 

Or the Government, under the 
Thomas amendment to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, could require 
that banks maintain larger. reserves 
against deposits. Thus, now, a bank 
has to keep only -10 per cent of its 
deposits in the form of quick reserves. 
This proportion cowd be raised to 20 
per cent, or even higher, in an effort 
to hold down credit expansion. 

But now the immediate worry 1s 
not credit expansion, but the absence 
of credit expansion. Even with un- 
precedented excess reserves banks 
have not been loaning as much as 
many think they should loan. The 
reason given is an absence of good 
credit risks. Business men are not 
able to show results. as yet that justify 
extending much more credit. 

Much Credit Is Needed 

In addition, the Federal Govern- 
ment itself is going to demand huge 
quantities of credit during the months 
-ahead. Banks are called upon to 
take over the burden of these billions 
and to that extent the money that 
might go to private business is to be 
diverted to the Government financ- 
ing. The extent of this may total five 
billions during the next ‘five months. 
Already one billion of new money, 
sought by the Treasury, brought of- 
fers of over four billions. 

The economists here point out, how- 
ever, that one of these days, if the 
Government spending takes hold, or 
if the agricultural program starts 
farmers buying in a big way, or if a 
cheap dollar should result in large 
foreign demand for American prod- 
ucts, then banks may find lending 
profitable and safe enough to risk on 
a large scale. When that time comes, 
if excess reserves are as large as they 
now are, the pressure to lend might 
force a credit boom. 

That, at least. is the theory of the 
experts who Nave testified before Con- 
gress committees. 

However, there is doubt 
expressed that much of the stabiliza- 
ition fund will need to be spent. The 
offer to buy gold in unlimited quanti- 
‘ties at $35 an ounce might bring in 
extensive offers of scrap gold from 
this country. And if foreign nations 
wanted to fight against the effort to 
cheapen the dollar to 59.06 cents they 
might have to sel! a lot of gold to do it. 

But the fund resources are so huge 
that any challenge to its effectiveness 


‘is not expected to develop, 
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Advance in Price 
For Stable Dollar 
Of Smaller Value 


Return to Gold Basis Fol-| 
lowed by Large Demand) 
For American Currency 
On Exchange Markets 


President Roosevelt can reduce the gold 1 


content of the dollar, but he can not re-" 
ractiveness. | 

had the President lopped | 
10 11/21 grains of gold off the dollar last | 
week, than the dollar started becoming 
more valuable instead of less valuable on | 
all the world markets. a] 
Legally it had less gold in it than at any | 
time in the past century. Yet foreigners 
were Willing to pay more of their curren: | 


cies to get a dollar than at any time in’ 
recent months. | 
Cut in Gold Content | 

Since 1834 the American dollar has had | 
25.8 grains of gold, nine-tenths fine. Acts | 
ing under powers conferred on him by the | 
Thomas Amendment to the farm adjust- | 
ment act and by the new Gold Reserve | 
Act, the President, on Jan. 31, reduced the 
gold content to 155/21 grains, nine-tenths | 
fine. | 
This was the dollar devaluation whicn 
has been in the air for almost a year. For) 
ten months, however, the dollar has been | 
drifting. It was cut loose from the gold | 
standard when the gold embargo was laid | 
down by Presidential proclamation on) 
March 5, 1934. Since that time its | 
gold value has been uncertain. | 

Because of this uncertainty American | 
merchants and investors have not been) 
anxious to convert credit they have abroad | 
into dollars. Foreign investors have been | 
reluctant to send their money here. 

American Dollars Come Here 

When President Roosevelt definitely set 
a new gold content for the dollar, last 
week, he removed this uncertainty for the 
time being. With the uncertainty gone, 
home came the fugitive American money. 

Its movement back to America strength- 
ened the dollar. In addition, some peopie 
abroad considered the new dollar, despite 
its reduced gold content, one of the safest 
currencies in the world, and promptiy 
sent their funds to the country where the 
dollar is the coin of the realm. 

Both these movements contributed to 
the dollar’s increase in value. How long 
the increase will be allowed to go on de- 
pends largely on the new two billion dol- 
lar stabilization fund. 

With this fund the Treasury is to regu- 
late the dollar’s value in terms of gold 
and foreign currencies. The dollar’s climb 


Depression No Stay 
On Use of Cigarets 


WHAT New DOLLAR MEANS: 
HERE ARE SOME ANSWERS _ | 


Use 


Tax Receipts 8 Per Cent Larger 
Last Year Than in 1932 
Despite Depression 


Meaning of President’s Monetary Proclamation Changing 
Gold Content to Equivalent of 59 Cents in Value 


The “fag” that was an essential part 
of the doughboy’s equipment during the 
war is growing in popularityeas America 
goes marching through the depression. 

Despite hard times the number of 
cigarets smoked in this country gained 8 


per cent last year over consumption in 
932. 


Just what did the President's monetary 
proclamation do? 

It fixed the weight of the American gold 
dollar at 155-21 grains of gold nine-tenths 
fine, compared with 25.8 grains as previ- 
ously, 


| 


last week was not entirely to the Treas- 
ury’s liking, and the Treasury watched 
closely the flow of money back to this 
country. 

The Treasury was slow in launching its | 
huge new stabilization fund. The 2 bil- 
lion dollars for the fund was drawn from 
the 2 billion 795 million dollar profit which 
the Treesury reaped on the value of the 
national gol’l stocks when the gold content 
of the dollar was cut and the dollar value 
of gold increased. This profit, written 
into the Treasury’s accounts on Feb. 1, 
temporarily turned a 1 billion 900 million 
dollar deficit into a 900 million dollar 
surplus wnich will dwindle away as the 
2 billions in the stabilization fund is 
spent. 


The Treasury Department during the 
past week released figures showing that 
its revenue collections from the tax on 


Cigarets jumped 8 per cent in 1933, re- 


flecting a commensurate increase in con- 
sumption. 

More than a third of a billion dollars 
was collected by the Federal Government 
from its tax of 8 cents on every package 


When was the new dollar created? 

The proclamation creating it was signed 
by the President at 3:10 p. m., E. S. T., 
on Jan. 31. 


What relation does the new dollar bear 


to the old dollar? 
The gold content of the new dollar is 


of 15 cigarets. Total collections in 1933 
were 335 million dollars compared with 
310 millions in 1932. 

North Carolina, the king tobacco State, 
paid the largest tax, 187 million dollars in 
1933. Virginia was next with 94 million 
dollars, and Kentucky third with 28 mil- 
lions. 

While the Federal tax collections on 
cigarets was gaining, the cigar tax dropped 
from 12% millions in 1932 to 11% millions 
in 1933. Tax collections on snuff and 
manufactured tobacco fell from 63 mil- 
lion dollars in 1932 to 61% miillons in 
1933. 


Beautifying Programs 
Of American Cities 


Planning Commissions Devel- 
oping Streets and Parks 


“Main Street” is being beautified. Clean- 
up campaigns and street and park im- 
provement projects impossible of ac- 
complishment by ordinary city forces are 
being carried out by Civd Works Adminis- 
tration workers throughout the country. 

To aid communities in their city plan- 
ning developments the National Planning 
Board has placed 12 of its city and 
regional planning experts at their dis- 
posal. These men are now making a tour 
of the country, visiting those places where 
their services are needed in mapping out 
emergency CWA programs or longer range 
improvement projects. 

James S. Taytor, building and housing 
expert of the Bureau of Standards, points 
out that even before development of the 
CWA program, there was a noticeable 


growth in civic consciousness of the value 


of community planning. A total of 835 
cities now have planning commissions and 
there are nearly 100 regional planning 
organizations. 
Plans filed with the National Planning 


Board show that many communities have te 


mapped out programs of civic improve- 
ment which suggest job creation far be- 
yond the probable May 1 limit of the 
CWA. 


Check on Air Pilots 

Pilots of commercial planes in Ger- 
many, who crack up planes or break 
other company property, get a 20 per cent 
cut in pay for that month, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce learns from its Berlin 
office, if a special court finds they were 
to blame. 


59.06 per cent of the gold content of the 
old dollar; and is, therefore, in a manner 
‘of speaking, a 59-cent- dollar in compari- 
son with the old gold dollar. 


++ + 


How long had the gold content of the 
dollar been 25.8 grains nine-tenths fine? 

The gold content was set at 25.8 grains 
on June 28, 1834, almost a hundred years 
ago. An Act of Congress, effective that 
date, cut the content from 27 to 258 
grains. The content was not subsequently 
changed until Jan. 31, 1934. 


What effect does the President's proc- 


Act? 


Standard Act which set a price of $20.67 
per ounce on gold, The new price, reg- 
ulated by the gold content of the dollar, 
is $35 an ounce. 


+ + + 


How does the so-called “profit” of $2,- 
793,000,000 accrue to the Treasury through 
this dollar devaluation? 

There is approximately 195,000,000 
ounces of gold in the United States. 
When each dollar had to contain 25.8 
grains of gola, as it did under the gold 
standard act, these 195,000,000 ounces 
could be divided up into only $4,029,000,- 
000. Now, however, each dollar needs to 
have only 155-21 grains of gold, and the 
195,000,000 ounces can be divided into $6,- 
822,000,000. The increase of $2,793,000,000 
in dollar value is the “profit.” 


What is to become of this additional 
money? 

Two billion dollars of it is set up into 
a stabilization fund with which the Treas- 
ury will attempt to regulate the value of 
the dollar by buying and selling gold. The 
rest may be spent to meet the Govern- 
ment’s bills. 


Why did the President cut the gold con- 
ni? 


He believes that it will help increase the 
price of American commodities. 
ie, 


How will this work out? 

According to the President's theory, the 
dollar’s value has been cut 41 per cent in 
relation to gold, and its value in terms 
of other commodities should likewise fall 
41 per cent. Prof. George F. Warren, one 
of the sponsors of the gold plan, has laid 
before the President charts showing that 
the prices of other commodities go up 
and down in step with the price of gold 


lamation have on the old Gold Standard law on Jan. 30, 1934. The Reserve banks 


It repeals that section of the Gold in return for their gold. 


which now has been advanced to $35 an 
ounce. 


Is the United States now on the gold 
standard? 

It is on what Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Henry Morgenthau Jr. calls a modi- 
fied international gold bullion standard. 


What does that mean? 

It means that the United States will 
export gold bulion for the first time since 
the gold embargo was laid down in March, 
1933. The exports will be made to settle 
trade balances with other countries. The 
United States also may sell gold abroad 
at $35 an ounce. 


How does this differ from the old gold 
standard? 

It is different because gold will not be 
allowed to circulate in this country and 
no American citizen can hold gold in this 
country. All gold in this country is the 
property of the Treasury. 


-Does this include Federal Reserve bank 
gold? | 

Yes; the title to all Reserve bank gold 
was transferred to the Treasury by the 
Gold Reserve Act of 1934, which became 


were given a new type of gold certificate 


+ + + 


Will these new gold certificates cireu- 
ate? or are they redeemable in gold? 
They will not circulate; they will be 
held almost exclusively by the Reserve 
banks. They will not be redeemed in 
gold unless such redemption is necessary 
to keep their value on a par with other 
types of currency. 
= | 


Is the modified gold standard on which 
the country is now operating  per- 
manent? 

It is in existence only “until further 
notice.” The President can reimpose the 
gold embargo anytime he wishes. 


Can the President also revalue the dol- 
lar again? 

Yes; he has specific power to change 
the gold content of the dollar as many 
times as he sees fit. Under existing law. 
however, he cannot reduce the gold con- 
tent to less than 50 per cent of the old 
gold standard weight. 

Must the Treasury buy and sell gold at 
$35 an ounce until the President re- 
values the dollar again? 


No; the Treasury can, at any time it 
wishes, go through the same dollar-de- 
preciating gold manipulations that it en- 
gaged in between October and January. 
It can buy gold at steadily increasing 
prices, thus by inference depreciating the 
dollar’s value in gold. 


New Type of Eagle 


For Code Signers 


THE BOOM IN GOLD MINING: — 
HIGH PRICE RESTORES PROFIT 


of Insignia Restricted 
To Concerns Operating 
Under Agreement 


Activity Again; Ne 


Producing Sites Abandoned Years Ago Hum With 


w Projects Started 


The Blue Eagle has a brother, chistened 
“Code Eagle.” 
With a good part of American industr’ 
under codes, or about to be, General Hugh | to capitalize on the new price for gold. 
S. Johnson, NRA Chieftain, has adopted| From Lead, S. Dak., site of the world- 
the Code Eagle for all concerns which are famous Homestake gold mine, comes the 
running under codes. |report that a shaft now being sunk will! 
Also blue, the Code Eagle has the tet- 
ters NRA between its wings. 


Gold mining operations long discon- 
tinued are being reopened throughout the 
United States as the mining industry seeks 


Under the | surface. 


permit operations 5,000 feet below the. 


reached in the Homestake mine will make 
it one of the deepest in the world, it is 
surpassed by a mine in Brazil. Henry G. 
Ferguson, geologist of the Geological Sur- 
vey, says he went to that depth about 20 
vears ago in a Brazilian mine which now 
operates 6,000 feet below the surface. 


Among the promising new areas for gold 


talons is the word, “code.” 
type are the words: 
United States—not for sale.” 

Code Eagles already are in production 


In smaller 


cerns as soon as possible. 

More than 3,000,000 of the Original Blue 
Eagles were distributed to employers. They 
will be used in the future only by em- 


cent’s Re-employment Agreement, but 
who are not running under codes. 


A Plan to Conserve 


Wild Life of Nation 


Coordination of Governmental 
Work to Save Fish, Game 


A Nation-wide program of wild-life con- 
servation, including cooperation of Fed- 
eral, State, and other governmental agen- 
cies in rearing, stocking, and increasing 
the supply of game and fur-bearing 
animals and fish, is under way in Congress 


Thirteen, million fishermen and hunters 
pay license fees to the States and spend 
approximately $650,000,000 annually in out- 
door recreation. This is the estimate 
quoted in a report submitteed to the Sen- 
ate by the Special Committee on Conser- 
vation of Wild Life Resources the past 
week, in favoring enactment of the com- 
mittee’s joint pill (S. 2529) to increase 
wild life, fish, and game. 


Declaring that conservation legislation 


lis an emergency proposal, the Committee 


advised the Senate that there should be 
quick action by Congress. The measure 
carries no appropriation but proposes the 
use of existing executive agencies of the 
Government in what the report describes 
as “a most necessary coordination of Fed- 
eral effort to preserve and increase our 
natural wild-life resources.” It proposes, 
as stated by the Committee, “without addi- 
tional cost, to greatly enlarge the present 
areas for reproduction of game, fish and 
animal life.” 


Who Owns Biggest Yacht, 
And Which Is the Oldest? 


Who owns the largest private yacht on 
any of our waters? And the oldest? 

The largest is the Orion, a Diesel yacht 
more than 300 feet long, with a gross 
tonnage of 3,015. It is owned by Carl 
Julian Forstmann, of Passaic, N. J 
Another of the largest documented pleas- 
ure boats afloat is the Corsair, owned by 
J. Pierpont Morgan. An electric-steam 
yacht, it is more than a thousand tons 
less in gross tonnage. 


+ + + 


Can the Treasury by this indirect 
method depreciate the dollar to less than 
50 per cent of its old gold value? 

Yes; there is no limitation on the 


Treasury's right to buy or sell gold at any 


Mrs. Emma L. George of Brooklyn is 
the owner of the oldest documented 
pleasure boat, the Nebula. It was built 
in 1885 at Boston, and is a 16 gross ton 
vessel, according to the records of the 


price it wishes. 


spection. 
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“SELL 


TUNE IN! 


Kenneth B. Logan, Salesman, 


NG CALL 
R. MARKSMAN”. 


of Scarsdale, N. Y., says: 
“‘The selling game calls for healthy 


day long ...trying to turn 


Camels on flavor, either.” 


Virgil Richard, Champion 


my nerves.”” 


nerves just as much as being a won- 
derful marksman. Meeting people all 


into customers... the life of a sales- 
man certainly tells on the nerves! I 
smoke most of the time—but I smoke 
only Camels, and I’ll tell you why I 
say only Camels! Camels don’t upset 
my nerves—and no Cigarette can match 


Sharpshooter, says: 


‘I’ve been smoking for years and 
had no trouble in keeping my nerves 
in shape for making record scores. 
That’s because I have long been a 
Camel smoker. Camels are much 
milder, and never interfere with 


prospects 


2 


Try to 
get a fres 
to Camel 


That 
sents an im 
4 should not 
Begin to 
tobaccos. 


your nerves 


' CAMEL CARAVAN featuring Glen Gray’s CASA LOMA Orchestra and other Headliners Every Tuesday and 
Thursday at 10 P. M., E.S.T.—9 P. M., C.S.T.—8 P. M., M.S.T.—7 P. M., P.S.T., over WABC-Columbia Network 


YOUR Nerves? 


Does your job sometimes get you down? Do 
you feel tired? Irritable? Ready to 
any minute.. 


ject of tobacco quality. ee 


We Camels are made 


finer, MORE EXPENS 

IVE 
TOBACCOS than any other 
Popular brand. 


statement is conclusive. And it repre- 


Notice their mildness. 
be delighted to find that Camels 


How Are 


“‘blow up”’ 
- because of raw nerves P 

get enough 
h 


sleep. Fat sensibly. And 
slant on your smoking by turning 
Much has been said on the sub- 


from 


portant benefit that ne 
Overlook ! 
smoke 


rvous people 


Camels: Taste those finer 


You will 


do not upset 
++: OF tire your taste. 
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Copyright, 1934, 
B. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


“Property of the! 


10 years ago. 


ployers who have complied with the Presi- , 


The previous depth was 3,200 | production, pointed out by Government 


feet 
| mineralogists, are the old gold mining dis- 
ana ae, Werner (Dem.), of Rapid tricts in Georgia and Alabama. These 


(City, S. Dak., says the prospect of in- | regions lost their import . 
‘creased activity 8 portance in gold pro 


and will be distributed to complying con- | and at other places in his district is suf- 


at the Homestake mine | quction when the first California gold rush 
occurred, but prevailing prices may make 
\it profitable to reopen. operations on a 
large scale. 


ficient to justify reopening the assay office 
at Deadwood, S. Dak., which was closed 


One of the mining projects which may | 
be undertakene in this district, according 


| to Mr. Werner, involves the backing of 
a Belgian syndjcate. It is considering the | 
opening of a mine in the southern Black 
Hills region. In operation 30 years ago. 
the mine closed chiefly because of the 
risk involved in taking out the gold. Im- 


Life’s too short 
for worry 


Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat In- 


proved machinery may now make profit- 
_able operation possible. 

| Mr. Werner says he has received many 
letters of complaint from placer miners 
who say that they are unable to cash in 
on the increased price because the mini- 
mum Federal purchase of gold is $100 
Lack of capital forces them to sell their 
gold in smaller lots and they complain 
that they obtain only about half the 
official price. 

Although the 5,000-foot depth to be 


Tr YING to 
work out a financial plan by 
yourself takes a lot of time, 
effort and worry — with no 
assurance of success. 

You can eliminate all this 
and get more out of life if 
you put life insurance to 
work to solve your financial 
problems. It is the safe, 
sure way to financial inde- 
pendence. 


The Auto as Competitor 
Of Irish Jaunting Car 


The jaunting car of the Irish Free State 
has a formidable competitor in the much | 
more modern motor car. While sales ot! | 
automobiles are retarded by high duties on | 
completed cars, a substantial improvement | 
took place in the trade during the last 
six months of last year. A car assembled | =a ST 
within the country has a maximum horse- Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
power tax, which tends to encourage the OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
assembly of higher priced cars, accordin: 


94 


to the Vice Consul at Dublin. 


MICRO-SENSITIVE RADIO TUBES 
5 GREAT IMPROVEMENTS 


Quicker start 
2 Quieter operation 
3 Uniform volume 
4 Uniform performance 
S Every tube is matched 


PWASH 


INGTON 9 
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TRAVELING IN 
EXTRA COMFORT 
COSTS NO MORE 


Washington-bound folks enjoy riding on the 
Baltimore & Ohio. They tell us our meals are 
especially enjoyable and reasonably priced; that 
they sleep better and rest easier on our trains. 
They enjoy, too, the quiet and refreshing cleanli- 
ness of conditioned air. 


That makes us happy, of course. We try to give 
our passengers extra little attentions and cour- 
tesies not provided, ordinarily, by a railroad 
ticket. Since these extra comforts cost no more, 
why not enjoy them? 
You can board a B & O through train or through 
slee er at almost any of the principal cities in 
Industrial America.” It is the only railroad, 
between the East and West, passing directly 
through Washington. Schedules are conveniently 
timed and B & O trains have an on-time record 
of long standing. 


Air-Conditioned Feature Trains 
CAPITOL LIMITED —New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington and Chicago. 

NATIONAL LIMITED — New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Cincinnati, Louisville and St. Louis. 


COLUMBIAN — New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. 
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Troubles of AAA DEAN OF THE HOU SE; HE MAKES | ITS WORKING RULES ' Looking Forward 
To More Effective. 


National Detense 


In Cutting Wheat | 


And Milk Output 


Plan to Buy Up Cows to Be. 


Sent to Southern Farms; 
How to Handle Planters 
Who Increase Crops 


Two new problems have arisen to bur- | 


den the Agricultural Adjustment Admini- 
stration, which already is borne down 
with the troubles of the wheat, cotton. 
corn, hog and tobacco farmers. 

One is to find a quarter of a billion 
dollars to use in paying bounties to about 
two million dairy farmers, and also to 
find money to pay more millions of dollars 
for bounties to beef raisers once Con- 
gress places them under the wing of 
the AAA. 

The other is to find a way to take more 
acres of wheat land out of cultivation, 

so that the United States can fulfill the 
aqrecment the United States signed with 
other wheat-growing countries to cut its 
production. This country and Canada 
put their names on a promise to reduce 
acreage 15 per cent compared with the 
last three years. 

How to Reduce Milk Output 

The first problem of money getting for 
dairy farmers may be easier than the next 
problem of using that money to cut down 
the outpouring of milk. 

Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
explained that Congress would be asked 
to provide 200 million dollars for dairy 
farmers. Then later this may be paid 
back by a tax on butter fat in milk. That 
tax might mean higher butter prices and 
the addition of half a cent to the price 
of a quart of milk. 

But how to cut milk production that 
mow accounts for about one-quarter of 
all farm income? 

Secretary Wallace suggests that these 
funds could be used to buy up cows and 
send them South to little farms that have 
no cows. There they would add milk to 
the diet of a population that now confines 
itself to corn meal, salt pork and molasses. 

The first suggestion was that every 
tenth cow be shot, but this now has been 
disearded. Another plan is to limit the 
&mount of milk any farmer could market 
by 15 per cent. 

Réduction of Wheat Crop 


The question of what to do with wheat 
f@creage is less complicated than that of 
finding a way to cut down the flow of 
milk. 

It may be a question of adding about 
$50,000,000 to the fund of §$102,- 
000,000 now being used to pay bounties 
to farmers who have agreed to cut their 
Output 15 per cent. That added bounty 
could be applied to rental payments for 
plowing up Winter wheat land now 
planted, or to increasing the amount of 
reduction in the northwest Spring wheat 
pountry. 

There is not now, explained Chester 

eDavis, Administrator for the AAA, any in- 
tention to apply a compulsory reduction 
program to wheat. That is, the AAA does 
not to limit the number of bushels that any 
wheat farmer could sell to an elevator or 
mill. A program of compulsory marketing 
gontrol is being worked out now for cotton 
d will be applied in 1934 if cotton 
armers say. that they want it. 
Curb on “Cheater” Growers 


What the officials are considering for 
the wheat belt, however, is some scheme 
to prevent farmers who do not agree to 
cut acreage from increasing their wheat 
planting. Reports of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics show that in many 
States farmers have planted more wheat 
than in the past, expecting to realize 
higher prices because other farmers have 
agreed to cut down their planting. These 
farmers are referred to as “cheaters,” and 
the AAA would be willing to check them 
if the majority of the farmers want 
them to. 

Right now the administrators of the Ad- 
justment Administration are concentrating 
efforts on the dairy program, which they 
want to be prepared to put into effect 
when Congress provides the money and 
the dairy farmers say whether they want 
to go along. 


Position of Fruit on Tree 
As Factor in Its Quality 


' Oranges from the north side of the tree 
differ from those grown on the south side. 
This discovery was made at the citrus 
experiment station of the Department of 
Agriculture, at Riverside, Calif., in the 
course of a study to determine the cause 
of granulation in oranges, often occurring 
in fruit of a’tractive appearance. 

Dr. E. T. Bartholomew of the Depart- 
ment, in a report on the investigation, 
points out that in several instances or- 
anges on the north side of the trees were 
of the granular type while none of the 


a oranges appeared on the south 
side 


A Gentle Leader Who! 
Has Knack of Getting 
Needed Laws 


ad | AM afraid that you will think I am 
always running to you, but I beg you 
to believe, and I am sure you will be- 
lieve, that I do so only when the matter 
is of critical importance.” 


This appeal, written some years ago 
to Edward William Pou, dean of the 
House of Representatives and Chairman 
of the Committee on Rules, may not 
seem an extraordinary document, for 
Congressmen receive many such “urgent 
requests” in the course of their careers, 
regardless of their ability or desire to 
fulfil them. But this particular letter 
happened to be written on White House 
stationery and signed by the hand of 
Woodrow Wilson. 

The matter was of critical importance; 
it dealt with intrigue and plot which, 
had it been revealed at the time, might 
have been disastrous indeed to a nation 
on the threshold of war. But it is not 
quoted here because of its historical 
Significances. It is simply laid upon 
the record as a bit of graphic and like- 
wise typical evidence of the loyalty, the 
admiration and the affection in _which 


WHY DO PEOPLE GO ABROAD? 


IT’S MOSTLY TO SEE RELATIVES | 


Effects of Depression on Travel; 


More Seeking Heal 


On Ocean Trips 


Why do people “go abroad?” 
Prior to the World War comparatively 
few Americans had ever set foot on the 


_ soil of any foreign land. Buyers, business | Ct€"’. 
men, a few more fortunate school-teachers | !?4¥¢! just for the sake of traveling. 


—perhaps the family of the town’s lead-| 
ing banker—these made up the small | 
end envied group which had been across 
the ocean. They were a group apart, re- 
garded as having an intangible quality, | 
something special in the way of culture. 
With the advent of post-war prosperity, 
everybody got on the boat and went to. 


| pelling 
|to. make their homes once more with! 


| Now the proposition going abroad because 


of family affairs is higher, leading aii 


It | 
is an entirely reasonable assumption that | 


| many who cite family affairs as the com- | 
intend | 


reason for the vovage 


| relatives. 


| The percentage of those who travel ior 


health is fairly 
years, but 


constant 
rose slightly 


through 


last year. The 


Europe. The tourist cabin made ocean | number of students has dropped to nearly 


travel cheaper, and more satisfactory tc | half what it was four years ago, but the | 


those of limited means. Immigration re- 
Strictions put. an end to steerage, 
prosperity gave the shipping lines new 
business in the tourist class. 

Who travels today, and why? At least. 
part of the answer may be found in tne 


financial reports of the shipping lines’ 
and in the passport reports issued ty) 


the Department of State. 
The Jatest information, just issued, re- 
veals that 106,000 persons applied 


passports last year. Four years ago, the 


greatest travel year in the country’s his-| 


tory, the figure was 196,000. 

As late as 1932, more than 153,000 found 
the money somehow to buy steamship 
tickets and passports. Most interesting 
perhaps is the change in reasons for 
travel. In 1929, 35 per cent put down | 
‘family reasons” which presumably meant | 
Visiting relatives in the “old ee: 


10¢ | 


number of teachers traveling on the ocean 
remains fairly constant. 


for passports has decreased more than 50 
per cent. 


Writers and missionaries were relatively 


‘}ear than they were in 1929. More men 
tiavel than women by approximately 18 
per cent, and this figure remains approxi- 
mately the'same. New York City sends | 
ebroad by far the greatest proportion oi. 
all to whom passports are issued. More 
than 35,000 New Yerk City residents 
boarded ship there last year. This is much 
/more than the total for the Southern and 
Middle Western States combined. 
State of New York, exclusive of New Yorx | 
_ City, comes next, and is followed by New 
Jersey, California and Pennsylvahia. 


It has passed the number who 


the | 


A greater per- | 
centage of artists traveling is noticeabie, | 
while the proportion of laborers applying | 


more numerous as ocean passengers last. 


The | 
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Edward Pou is held by his fellows. 
This charming gentleman of the old 
‘school—and the word “gentle” is used 
advisedly and with the full significance 
of both its meanings—has served longer 
and without interruption than any man 
in Congress, 34 years. He has almost 
served longer than anyone ever did. 
But that does not make him an 
octogenarian by any means, for he 
started early, when he was.only 37, and 
his friends will. tell you that the work 
he still does in the important position 
of Chairman of the Rules Committee 
is well-nigh incredible. 


He has long since laid aside his gun 
and golf clubs, once his chief instru- 
ments of diversion and now confines 
himself to an occasional but thoroughly 
enjoyable evening at cards. But it isa 
rare thing indeed when the Committee 
gathers at the long table in the big 
room of the Rules Committee off the 
gallery corridor of the House, and do 
not find Chairman Pou in his place— 
though wherever the Pou sits, to 
paraphrase his Scotch ancestors, is 
pretty likely to be the head of the table 
anyhow. 


Ancestors Immigrated 
In Colonial Days 


Edward Pou's career is not blazoned in 
headlines. It is written in the hearts 
of men and it is spiced with tradition 
that goes back to the wayward Castil- 
lian ancestor who left his sunny birth- 
land for chilly Scotia's heaths. Then 
the family came to the Colonies, the 
first Sheriff of the King. And down 
through the days that America was 
finding herself, the family saga is shot 
through with the romance, the swords 
and roses, and the bitter suffering that 
was the heritage of the Old South. 

The ugly battle clouds had hardly 
lifted from the blackening embers of 
dower-house, plantation, and estate 
that had been his family’s portion when 
young Edward came into the world. 
_ Only a few years before, his father, then 
/ dashing young Georgia gentleman, had 

wooed and won a North Carolina belle. 
But hardly had they started their 
home in Tuskegee, Ala., where young 
Edward was to see the light, when the 
_ guns at Sumter spoke their challenge. 
_ The young husband marched off with 
the grey battalions and it was not until 
the war was over that the family was 
united in Smithfield, N. C., which had 
been the ancestral home of the bride 
' and is Edward Pou’s home district to- 
day. 


Mother Laid Basis’ 
| For Their Scholarship 
Anra Maria Smith Pou, his mother, 


fluence was strong upon her family 
and her community as well. The pres- 
ent Representative has much to thank 
her for. The family fortune was gone 
and hands all unused to toil turned to 
| their duties in field and home, but not 
for an instant did the parents of Ed- 
| ward Pou neglect the heritage of cul- 
| ture that they were determined to pass 
on to their children. 
| Hard work in the cotton patch and 
among the tobacco plants was never 
permitted to interrupt the children’s 


~ 


was a remarkable woman and her in- | 


studies. The father had been a prize 
scholar in the University of Georgia, 
but it was the mother, remarkably ed- 
ucated even for these days, her courage, 
her character, that helped lay the 
foundations of scholarship for her 
brood. 

Edward Pou is a Latin scholar and his 
brother is one of the South's brilliant 
lawyers, but neither, except for Ed- 
ward's law course at the University, had 
much more than a dash of formal edu- 
cation. Literally, they learned at their 
mother’s knee, and beyond that, too, 
into the’ reaches of higher learning. 


Young Edward returned from college 
and began his practice of law at once. 
He was soon in public life. He married 
in 1887 and the next year was named 
Presidential Elector. At 27 he was 
elected solicitor of his judicial district 
and in his third term, in 1900, was 
elected to Congress where he has served 
ever since. 


It has been the portion of Edward Pou 
to serve as Chairman of the Rules 
Committee through two crises in. Ameri- 
can history, first under Woodrow Wil- 
son and now under President Roose- 
velt. The Committee on Rules is a 
powerful strategical weapon in the hands 
of an administration. One might 
easily imagine its head as a bull- 
mouthed wielder of bludgeons or a poli- 
tician of the back-slapping school who 
wheedles or bullies as the occasion de- 
mands. Nothing could be farther from 
the picture of this slim and quiet gentle- 
man whose long fingers wave a speaker 
to silence or encourage him to speech. 
A man who treats friends, family, and 
employes with a consideration that 
borders on indulgence and who believes 
in the all-pervading power of kindness. 
But when he speaks he does so in no 
uncertain terms and in voice that 
booms and echoes if he chooses to make 
it. 


Objective Attained 
Through Mr. Pou 


His job in the war days was no easy 
one. It was upon him that President 
Wilson leaned heavily. One occasion 
was the battle over the famous Mc- 
Lemore resolution warning Americans 
against travelling on ships carrying 
munitions of war. Its passage would 
have meant a diplomatic victory for 
Germany and perhaps a military victory 
as well. German newspapers openly 
boasted that the administration would 
never let it come to a vote. Even 
Champ Clark, Speaker of the House and 
the Democratic Leader, believing that it 
rrobably would pass if it came to a vote, 
had it tabled by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Président Wilson was stalemated. He 
called Mr. Pou at his hotel and read 
him a statement that he intended to 
issue demanding that the resolution be 
acted upon and beaten. Quietly, 
calmly, and confidently, Mr. Pou set to 
work and with his colleagues drafted 
the necessary, if utterly unprecedented, 
rule which took the resolution from the 
table and brought it to a vote. Then 
leading his cohorts, he sent it down to 
defeat. 

Another piece of neglected history, 
typical of the wisdom and the generosity 
of this skillful and beloved leader, was 


the organization of the negotiations that 
led to the passage of President Wilson's 
famous water-power bill. By skillfully 
coordinating many conflicting efforts, a 
committee was created. Mr. Wilson 
called the members to the White House 
when the bill was drawn and handed it 
to Mr. Pou, declaring he wished him to 
sponsor it. This time his request was 
refused. Because he did not wish to 
take the credit for work which so many 
hands had helped to do, Mr. Pou in- 
troduced the bill with no name at- 
tached, as the product of the whole’ 
Committee? 


Legislative responsibilities were not 
the only war-burdens that Edward Pou 
had to bear. His son, Edward Smith 
Pou, who bore the name of another 
member of his family who had given 
his life for the Confederacy, made the 
Same supreme sacrifice for his country, 
when, as a Naval aviator he was claimed 
a World War casualty. This, perhaps, 
as well as the tenderness that he always 
feels for those in want, caused Mr. Pou 
to sympathize with all veterans and on 
this point was his only defection from 
the program of his present Chief. ; 


Mr. Pou as Early Prophet 
Of Mr. Roosevelt’s Future 


But that was the single recorded dif- 
ference with his Chief, toward whom he 
cherishes a characteristic loyalty and 
with whom he has worked closely and ef- 
fectively in his second experience in a 
great national emergency. Indeed there 
is a peculiar reason why he has a right 
to have certain feelings of gratifica- 
tion in the relationship. 

He no doubt recalled the _ incident 
from which this feeling sprung, when he 


received a certain communication from — 


the Sergeant-at-Arms last year. 

“An automobile furnished by 
office,’ it began, “will call for you on the 
morning of March 4.” Then continued 
instructions for procedure in his distin- 
guished duty for the day. 

He was to ride with the President- 
elect to the inauguration ceremonies 


Not merely because he and his col- | 


league trom the Upper House, Senator 
Robinson, were singled out for this 
honor, did he have reason to smile to 
himself; but because of a comment that 
he had made just two decades beiore. 

The story is worth retelling. 

It was in 1913, and Mr. Pou was sit- 
ting in the office of his friend and fel- 
low-Carolinian, Josepus Daniels, then 
Secretary of the Navy. While they weve 


talking, a tall, good-looking young maa © 
came in and was introduced. They all 


chatted for a while. 


When Assistant Secretary Roosevelt 


lefteefor it was he—Mr. Pou could not 
help remarking that he was greatly im- 
pressed with the unusual combination 
which the young m1n revealed, of ap- 
pearance, manner, intelligence and mod- 
esty. 

“Here,” said Mr. Pou to his friend, “is 
White House material.” 

And that was a long time “before Chi- 
cago.” 


Standing beside Mr. Pou as he scans | 


thé vista of the years—years of service, 
of training and of tradition—it is hard 
to believe that today the roots of this 
gentleman of the old school do not 
hold him to the past. And yet nothing 


this | 


Edward W. Pou, Chairman of the House Committee | on Rules 


\Culture His Weapon 
In Seeing Nation 


Through Crises 


could be further from the truth. He 
has no fear of the desire for new things 
what he might himself recall as the 
“cupio novis rebus” which once dis- 
turbed Julius Caesar—and only recently 
a salty expletive of his rang down the 
dusty corridors and waked many a 
cheerful reverberation. 


“I do not think anybody.” he de- 
clared, “gives a continental damn what 
position anybody took in the past.” And 
many a timorous heart took courage at 
his vigor. 

No; the past is no fetish to Edward 
Pou. He can remember the days ol 
heart-breaking toil on the farm, the 
struggle to secure his coveted law de- 


his partner began their practice. 
he can recall, too, that regal mother 
with the last vestige swept away of 
everything that her clan and class had 
belicved was theirs by right. He can 
see her rise with the courage, the forti- 
tude and the firm belief that, whatever 
fate hung about her, she still must carry 
the noblesse oblige that demanded her 
service to those less fortunate. 

And that last virtue is perhaps the 
son's strongest inheritance—a generosity 
and gentleness that he has passed on to 
an adoring wife and children. When at 
the Glose of the last crowded session of 
Gongress there arose on the floor of the 

ouse a colleague to pay tribute to Mr. 
Pou, there was silence and respectful 
and sympathetic attention. 

“I would like.” said the Speaker, “to 
mention the dean of this body, the 
| sweetest, the finest, the gentlest man I 
know.” 


Not easy words to say, those, in a 
Cynical day. But if sentiment was ever 
_ echoed in the hearts of men the phrases 
_ Tang back that day and rose until they 


beat upon the high dome above. 


More Game 
For the Alaskans 


Buffalo in Territory 


Before the early whalers, 100 years ago, 
made heavy raids on the musk ox in 
Alaska, that animal formed a substantia! 
part of the diet of the natives. Today. 
efforts of. the United States Biolozica! 
Survey may prove successful in restorinz 
oxen in Alaska. 

W. H. Terhune, executive officer of 
Alaska Game Commission, reports that 


the 


_ shadowed by the Vinson Dill. 


-age” 


Congress Considering Pro- 


eariee 


posals to Build Navy to. 


Treaty Strength and Add 
To Air Force of Army 


Mending the national defenses would 
seem to be the temper of the times. This 


is at least one conclusion drawn from the - 


Willingness of the House of Represenia- 
tives to authorize the President to bring 
America’s sea-power up to date by re- 
placement of 102 “worn out” craft in the 
next five years. 

Originally, sponsors thought to tack the 
“big Navy building plan” to the appropria- 
tions bill for that Department as it went 
through the House. But further thought 
Gecided against this strategy. 

Big Navy Authorized 

The appropriation measure, without 
such a rider, received the official “O. K.” 
of the Lower House at a sum close to 294 
nillion dollars and slightly under budget 
recommendations. Lacking one day of a 
week later there followed the approval of 
the building program—an authorization 
for the President to act, not an appropria- 
tion for the work. 

Appropriation measures being the order 
of Congressional calendars at this time of 
the fiscal year, the War Department, the 
cther line of national defense, is likewfse 
anxious to learn what may be the fate of 
ils program, financially speaking, at the 
hands of Congress. Army Officials have 
long criticized what they declare to be in- 
adequate means of protecting the nation 
by land and air in case of threat of in- 
vasion. 

Therefore, 
worked out plans for a stronger line of 
cefense for the Appropriation committees 
to consider. 
needed, declares the General Staff, to 
make up an adequate fighting force. 
Moreover, weapons and equipment must 
be added to and improved. 

Model Aircraft Unit 

Perhaps the most striking part of the 
Army’s projected plan, however, has to do 
with aircraft. A model air force unit, the 
largest of its particular kind in the world, 
is to be developed as part of the Army 
Air Corps. Nine hundred modern planes 
will make up the GHQ (General Head- 
quarters) Air Force, ready to meet the 
needs of modern warfare, and dash with 


the War Department has 


To begin with, more men are - 


speed and efficient fighting formation to : 


any part of the border threatened by in- 
vasion. 

The budget for 1935 calls for alloting 
the War Department $245,983,672 for car- 
rving on its functions. Congress alone 
most decide whether these figures are to 
stand, be pared down, or built up. In ad- 
dition to whatever amount i$ carried in 
this bill, the Public Works Administration 
has assigned more than 300 million dollars 
to the War Department. 


Specific Construction Program 

Meanwhile, the Senate has had the 
measures dealing with the Navy program 
dropped into its lap on Feb. 2, its Naval 
Affairs Committee reported favorably the 
“building” measure. The appropriation 
bill as it received the final stamp of ap- 
proval of the Lower House provides funds 
for carrying further a building program 
involving 22 craft of such types as cruis- 
ers, destroyers and aircraft carriers. Une 


der Public Works provisions, 238 million. 


dollars has also been set aside for ship 
‘building, this sum to care for laying the 
keels of 32 vessels in the cruiser, destroyer, 
and aircraft categories. 

But all this naval is over- 
Designed 
to bring the United States sea force to 
‘treaty strength” in about five vears, the 
| measure authorizes the replacement of 
_ the “floating coffins” of all classes, ex- 
cept capital ships, by modern up-to-date, 
craft. 

One hundred and two vessels are needed 
to do this thing, according to the Navy 
experts in Congress who have had the 
bill in hand. The bill carries the author- 


program 


ization in tonnage figures for each class. 


1,000. 


gree, and when, with it and $25, he and | 
But 


When these figures are broken down 
into number of ships, they amount to 
something like 65 destroyers, 1 airplane 
carrier, and 30 submarines. The remain- 
ing 6 vessels needed to make the 102 total 
are cruisers already authorized in the 
appropriation measure and the Public 
Works program. In addition, 1,184 planes 
are to be added to the present force of 


International Agreement 
“Treaty strength,” replacements, “catc- 
gories” and other terms of this type be- 
gan plaving an important part in inter- 
national parlance with the beginning of 


the era of disarmament at the close of 


‘the World War. 


Gathered in conference 
at Washington at the juncture of 1921-22, 
representatives of the United States, 


Great Britain, Japan, France, and Italy, 


declared solemnly in a treaty that they 


would forego the unlimited building of 


capital ships and aircraft carriers. 

A time limit was placed on replacements 
of “worn out” craft of these types. The 
number and tonnage to be possessed by 
each power was agreed upon. 

To attempt a limitation of the number 
and tonnage of big ships and airplane 
carriers with some regard to the size of 
the various navies, a ratio of limitation 
was hit upon. To every 5 capital ships 
possessed by the United States, the Brit- 
ish Empire agreed to have not more than 


5, Japan not more than 3. and France 


and Italy not more than 1.67 each. The 

same ratio was applied to tonnage for 

both categories of craft. The Washington 

Treaty continues in effect until de- 
nounced by one of the signatories. 
Unrestricted Construction 

But if a brake had thereby been put on 


an international race in the buliding of 


two types of naval armam 41, laying keels 
for cruisers, destroyers, submarines, and 
cther of the lighter auxiliary craft pro- 


| ceeded apace. 
Restoration of Musk Ox and. 


oxen introduced into Alaska from | 


| Greenland have thrived and give prospect 

| ct restoring their kind to its original place 
among the fauna of the country. 

Another attempt to add to the number 

' Of game animals available for food--the 

intreduction of buffa'o ire the Jarvis 

| Flats area—is also proving successful. 


| have increased to a herd of 60. 


An attempt at Geneva in 1927 to place 


some limits on the building and replacing 
' Oi these vessels failed utterly. 


It was at 
the London Naval Conference in 1930 that 
the United States, Great Britain and 
Japan agreed (France and Italy refused) 


to the curbing of armament of these types : 


of naval craft. 

The London Treaty observed the same 
ra‘io in limitation as hed been established 
et Weshington. ne agreement expires 
in 1936 when each of the three powers 
econcerncd are supposed to have been abie 
to reach the quota in the light craft al- 
loted it. In addition, it prevents capital 
ship replacement until 1936. 

At any rate. the Navy-building bill just 


-passed by the House is an attempt to 
/mend th2 national naval defenses to the 


extent 


A | and London treaties. 
_Cozen buffalo introduced into that regioiui | |allow the United States a total of 1.186,-— 


permitted under the Washingisn 


These two pacts 


aContinued on Page 12, Column: 4.] 
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LET'S BUILD “SECOND NONE,” SAYS THE HOUSE 


or 


Preparedness Discussed From All Angles--Parties Join Hands in Urging Full Treaty Limits--5-year Building Cost to Be About $475,000,000-- 
‘Wisdom of Spending Great Sum Questioned--Events in Both Houses of the Congress Summarized 


+ WEEK IN THE HOUSE * 


The outstanding achievement of the 
House the past week was the passage of 
the Vinson naval construction bill (H. &. 


6604) authorizing replacements Of obso- | 
lete ships of the Navy and declaring the | 
United States policy to be to maintain the | 
Navy at whatever limits may be estab- 
lished by international agreement. It was) 
in quick succession to the naval appropri- | 
ation bill (H. R. 7199), which passed the | 
House and was sent to the Senate less | 
than a week ago. 

The Vinson bill provides for construc- 
tion of 102 new naval ships. It leaves in 
the President’s discretion when he shall 
request appropriations to commence the 
various units. Building expenditures 
under the bill, acording to its sponsor, 
Representative Vinson (Dem.), Of Mill- 
edgeville, Ga., would approximate $380,- 
000,000. Mr. Vinson advised the House 
that Japan already is up to treaty 


* DEBATE IN CONGRESS + 

What does preparedness prepare for? 
Does it help to guarantee peace and tran- 
quility of nations? Or does it aid in 
thrusting nations headlong into war? Or 
does it have only a negative effect in any 
case? 

As members of the House of Representa- 
tives considered the Vinson bill, every 


jangle of preparedness was threshed over. 
| This bill proposes an expenditure of ap- 


proximately $475,000,000 over a five-year 
period. It would provide the country with 
the greatest peace-time navy in history. 

Some members raised objections because 
of the cost involved. Party lines broke 
down as Republicans joined with the Dem- 
ocrats in expressing general approval. The 
bill, with several amendments, passed 
without a record vote. Thirteen Repre- 
sentatives opposed the measure. Repre- 
sentative Fred A. Britten, of Chicago, IIl., 
was the chief Republican champion of the 
bill. 

Many expressed hope for peaceful rela- 


tions with the rest of the world. One Rep- 


strength and Great Britain’s policy is tO! resentative said that he did not think a 
be up to treaty strength by 1936. The) pig navy encouraged war any more than 
naval appropriation bill and the Vinson g pig police force encouraged crime. He 
bill, with House approval, await action of | added that he wished to see some agency 


. to investigate equity and bankruptcy re- 


the Senate. 


The House is forging ahead with annual 
supply measures to maintain the Gov- 
ernment through the next fiscal year, be- 
ginning July 1. It has passed four of 
these appropriation bills,. with more to 
come. 


While Senate committees have had 
hearings and confidential meetings on in- 
vestment banking practices, Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation affairs, air and 
ocean mail contracts, confirmations of 
nominations, and other subjects, House 
committees likewise have been busy. Their 
hearings have related to appropriations, 
income tax revision to raise upwards of 
epproximately $250,000,000 more annual’ 
revenue, a $35,000,000 authorization for 
crop production loans to farmers, crea- 
tion of a Federal Monetary Authority, and 
Federal regulation of interstate motor bus 
and truck traffic. 

The House adopted resolutions extend- 
ing from next Jan. 31 to June 30 the pe- 
riod for the House Committee on Judiciary 


ceiverships, now under way in Chicago) 
and New York; and increasing from §$2,- | 
590 to $5,000 the authorized cost of he | 
Committee’s investigation of the official 


of the Federal Government devoted to 
the propagation of peace as well as several 
for preparation for war. 

The usefulness of the navy in case of 
war, comparative costs of our navy with 
those of other nations, results of past 
naval conferences, the age of our pres- 
ent ships, building in preparation by Eng- 
land and Japan, and the possibility of fu- 
ture disarmament were among the chief 
topics under discussion. 

Excerpts from the discussion of the sub- 
ject in the House Jan. 30 follow: 

-Mr, COX (Dem.), of Georgia. It was de- 
veloped in the hearings before the com- 


mittee, that the United States has favored | 
a limitation of armament and has evi-. 
denced that in many ways, particularly by 


voluntarily destroying a great part of its 
Navy. The other signatory powers to the 
Washington and London Treaties have not 
seen fit to reduce armament, but on the 
other hand, proceeded to build up to treaty 
limitations. The United States finds itself 
in the position of falling far behind other 
powers, and is undertaking now to simply 
grant an authorization for appropriations 
that come later on, for the bringing of our 
own Navy up to treaty limitations. 

The proposal comes with the unanimous 
endorsement of the committee reporting 


conduct of Federal Judge Ritter, of Flor- | the bill. The only dissatisfaction with the 
ida. It declared invalid the Congressional | report and the bill, as indicated in the 


der or request the Director of the Budget 
to provide proper appropriations for any 
number of ships, the number to be de- 
termined by himself. 


Mr. MAY. The gentleman remembers 
very well that following the World War 
in the name of peace we destroyed a 
large number of ships that were not anti- 
quated or out of date. 


Mr. BRITTEN. They were the most 
modern in the world. Yes. 

Mr. MAY. Does the gentleman agree 
with me that the surest guaranty of peace 
is the disposition to keep peace, but be 
prepared for war in the event we get into 
a@ war? 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. No one would take a back 
swipe at our friend Carnera if he walked 
down the street, because Carnera is big 
end strong. No one goes after a man 
who has a mighty wallop, because he is 
afraid of being hit back. If we had had 
a Navy equal to Great Britain in 1917, Mr. 
Speaker, we would not have been dragged 
into the World War. I am certain of that. 

Mr. MAY. Does the gentleman believe 
that the President of the United States is 
a safe man in whose hands to leave the 
question of preparation? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I think any President 
in the White House would be a proper 
man, because, after all, he is simply acting 
for the country at large. 


Mr. HASTINGS (Dem.), of Oklahoma. 
The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] in 
the revised estimate he gave estimated 
that this program would involve an ex- 
penditure of an additional $470,000,000. I 
call the gentleman’s attention to section 3 
of this bill and invite the attention of the 
House to the fact that there is no limita- 
tion at all upon the amount of the author- 
ization. 


even a limit up to $1,000,000,000. 

Does not the gentleman from Illinois 
think that there ought to be some limita- 
tion placed upon the amount authorizei 
te be expended? 


| Mr. BRITTEN. Answering the gentle- 
man, in general, I agree with what the 
gentleman states, but it is well known that 
the Navy Department takes competitive 
bids on all of its ships. Even if they are 
built in the navy yards they take bids. 
| To place a limit of cost in this bill on the 


Hard to Limit Cost 


election in the sixth district of Louisiana hearings, was to the effect that it did not | destroyer tonnage might not have been 


and voted. that neither Mrs. Boliver E. | 
Kemp, widow of a former Representative, 
nor J. Y. Sanders, who contested her elec- |. 
tion, is entitled to a seat in the House. 
The House created a special committee 


make provision for immediate execution 
of the plan; but the gentleman will un- 
derstand that the bill simply provides for 
building as rapidly as permissible under 
the treaties. The Government could not 


159) requesting the Federal Trade Com- 


of fifteen members to investigate replace- | now yndertake to build all vessels that 
ment and conservation of wild life, to re- | are provided for in the bill, but it simply 
port with recommendations for legislation proposes to authorize construction as rap- 
by Jan. 3. ...- _ idly as possible within the treaties and as 
A resolution requesting the President | soon as permissible under the treaties. 
to.send the House a plan for developing) Mr, MAY (Dem.), of Kentucky. As I 
rivers of the country was adopted. understand_it,;the amount of money ap- 


On recommendation of the Ways and propriated in this bill is to carry out a 5- 
Means Committee, the House adopted &| year program of construction? 


resolution asking the President for specific | ’ Mr. COX. That is correct. 

information regarding war debt payments.'. Mr, BRITTEN (Rep.), of Illinois, This 
The House adopted a concurrent reso- bill does not provide for the expenditure 
lution to commemorate the death of Gen- of a dollar for naval construction; not a 
era] Lafayette. dime. It is a blanket authority to the 
a me , President to build the Navy up to treaty 
requirements if he desires to do so, and if 
* WEEK IN THE SENATE * | in doing so he adheres to the policy of the 
Congress has too much major legislation | present administration as it has been 

pending to figure on an early adjourn- | Publicly expressed time and time again. 
ment, notwithstanding announcement the! This bill does not provide a single big 


past week by Speaker Rainey (Dem.), of | Ship outside of one big plane carrier, It) 
Carrollton, Ill., that the House will be; Provides for 65 destroyers, most of them: 


“through” within three weeks. House Under 1,850 tons, and 90 per cent of them 
members always chafe first about getting | OMly 1,500 tons. 

away. Barring extra sessions, the next! Mr. JOHNSON ‘Dem.), of Texas. Sec- 
session will be on the same date in 1935.' tion ‘b) provides for 99,200 tons of de- 
The Senate is jammed with waiting busi- StToyers. How many vessels is that? 

ness. | Mr. BRITTEN. Sixty-five. 


Both houses disposed of the dollar de-| Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
. , about submarines? 
valuation bill early in the week, the House Mr. BRITTEN. Twenty-nine. I admit 
accepting the Senate amendments, and the -tonnage is vague : 
the President signed the bill. It is now ‘ 


Public Law No. 87, of this Congress In ‘ 99 
its wake are two proposals. One, approved Why Use ‘Tonnage . 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I was wonder- 


by the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, would authorize employment ot . 

$10,000-a-year experts to aan rt ling ing why the bill carried tonnage rather 
ury in its administration of the $2,000- ‘an the number of vessels. : 
000,000 stabilization fund authorized in the) Mr. BRITTEN. In the past we have 
gold act. Another, offered in both houses | °@!ried the number of the ships, but the 
but likewise not yet disposed of, would | numbers of ships have been left out, be- 
create a Federal Monetary Authority to|C@US¢ the Department may want to vary 


them in size. Destroyers vary from 1,500 
mormalze snd sabiline the purchasing | tons each. There is great varia- 


power of the dollar and so control the | sion in submarine sizes. 


Mr. OLIVER (Dem.), of Alabama. And 
_The St. Lawrence seaway treaty was the treaties deal with tonnages, also. 

Giscussed in both houses. The treaty is; My, BRITTEN. Yes: the treaties deal 
still the Senate's special pending business. | only with tonnage and not with ship 


The Senate adopted a resolution ‘S. Res. ‘numbers except in the case of the first 


_line ships, which are not contemplated 
mission to investigate subsidies and other | here. 


assistance giyen to fisheries by foreign’ Now, as has been brought out by the 
governments, employment of crews in for-| question just asked, the bill provides for 


And what 


eign ports for temporary service on United | 65 destroyers, 29 submarines, and 1 air- 
States fishing vessels, and importation in- | plane carrier, the latter being a replace- 


to the United States of fresh and frozen ment of our old experimental airplane 


_ tion of the District of Columbia Alcoholic 


tuna fish and its effect on tuna fish pro- | 
cuction here. 

Another resolition of inquiry adopted | 
(S. Res. 157) called on the National Re- 
covery Administration to transmit to the 
Senate immediately copies of all codes vi 
fair competition in which price fixing in 
any form has been resorted to, along with 
other data. 

Both houses adopted a resolution (H. J. | 
Res. 250) providing $26,667 for administra- | 


| 

Beverage Control Board. | 

The Senate confirmed the nominations | 

of all the members of the board ot. 

directors of the Reconstruction Finance 

Corporation, along with many other nom- 
inations. 


The Senate passed a bill (S. 1975) au- 
thorizing $45,000,000 for loans by the FCA | 
to farmers during 1934 for crop production | 
and harvesting. The House Committee on | 
Agriculture reported to the House a sim- | 
ilar bill authorizing $35,000,000. There was ! 
$90,000,000 appropriated last year, of which | 
$57,000,000 was returned unexpended to | 
the Treasury. The two houses will ad-. 


just the difference in amount. 


An amendment (S. 2347) to the Inland | 


‘sults in disaster to America. 


carrier, the “Langley,” a 15,000-ton ship. 


These ships, with our crisers and our first 


line battleships, now built or building, are 
necessary to balance our Navy as a com- 
plete and fighting unit. It is not a bal- 
anced unit today. 


Sees Nation “Gypped” 


The preparatory council for naval dis- 


armament and the conferences themselves | 
have been going on for 11 years and get- | 
ting nowhere excepting at a time when 


they can beat America down. Any con- 


ference that results in an agreement re-| 


Otherwise 
they would not agree. 

Mr. HOEPPEL ‘Dem.), of California. Is 
it reasonable to suppose that an agree- 
ment would be observed by natiohs which 
have repudiated their debt obligations? 

Mr. BRITTEN. My impression about 
these conferences is, and always has been 


/—and I have sat in on them, I have! 


watched them carefully; I have been in 
Europe a number of times when they were 
going On—and my serious contention iz 
that there will never be an agreement to 
any conference between. the European 
powers and ourselves unless it is under- 


Waterways Act, to include the Columbia | stood in advance that they are going to 
and Snake rivers with the Mississippi | gyp America. That is the very foundation 
River and its tributaries and the Warrior of European diplomacy—deceit—and. ot 
River in adjustment of rail and water) course, when you know Europe as most o! 
common carrier rates under that law, was us do, you know that their diplomacy must 
be deceitful. ~ 

Mr. COX. Our disarmament treaty ex- 
pires in 1936. Is it not of importance that 
we now act within the limitations of that 
treaty? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Why of course, we 
should do that; and the bill before the 
House is merely an authorization to the 
President so that if he desires he may or- 


Passed. 

The Senate deferred until Feb. 5 con- 
sideration of an extradition treaty with 
Turkey negotiated in 1923. The Depart- 
ment of State, the Senate was advised. 
says this treaty would permit extradition | 
to the United States of Samuel Insull. 
and that Turkey is about to ratify the 
treaty. 


| the proper thing to do, because we do not 
_know that we are going to build all of 
them. We may not. We might have said 
that on the destroyers the limit of cost 
Shall be $3,800,000 on the smaller destroy- 
ers and $4,400,000 on the larger ones. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Would the gentleman 
be willing to support an amendment to 
limit the authorization in section 3 to 
$380,000,000? 

_ Mr. BRITTEN. Let me answer the gen- 
tleman in this way: We were told in com- 
mittee by naval officers, who ought to 

‘know, and who do know, that these ships 

would cost $380,000,000; but that under the 

Public. Works Adminhistration..and ‘the 

|'NIRA providing for shorter hours and 

more wages, and so on, they might cost 25 

|per cent: more, and probably would. This 

'is where the gentleman gets his figure of 


| $470,000,000. 


| Mr. HASTINGS. Does not the gentle- 
man think it would be better to place a 
‘limitation of $470,000,.000 in section 3 
|rather than to have no limitation what- 


ever? 
| Mr. BRITTEN. I will offer no objection 
to that. 

| Mr. VINSON (Dem.). of Georgia. In 
reference to placing a limitation on the 
total expenditures, does not the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, as well as the gentleman 
from Illinois, know that it is impossible 
‘for the Navy Department to estimate the 
from today, and for that very reason it 
| is wise and in the interest of economy to 
leave the authorization wide open? It 
‘might not cost $380,000,000, it might not 
(cost $380,000,000 plus 25 per cent, or it 
might cost more, all depending upon the 
‘cost of labor and the cost of material by 
1939. 


under the bill. 


favor of giving blanket authority, without 
any limitation whatever. Congress will be 
_in session a year from now and two years 


,from now and five years from now, and. 


can we not trust those who are in charge 
of naval construction to come back to the 
| Congress for additional authority or addi- 
tional appropriations? 


| Expenditures Not Fixed 


Mr. VINSON, of Georgia. But does not 
the gentleman from Oklahoma know that 


maximum limitation would be of 
| avail for the reason that Congress at each | 
session must make appropriations for a | 
specified number of ships, and if you said | 
ithe maximum authorization should be | 


, $400,000,000 and it required more than 
| $400.000,000, Congress at that session would 
jhave the right to vote the amount of 
|;money necessary for the construction? 
So let me endeavor to convince the gen- 
tleman that it is not in the interest of 
economy or in the interest of good legisla- 
tion to try to fix the cost of an article five 
vears from today. 

_ In presenting this bill to the House for 

consideration I deem it important at the 
very outset to call attention to the three 
objectives which it seeks to accomplish: 

First, the measure éstablishes the strength 

of the United States: Navy in respect of 
the categories of ships that are limited 
by international agreement: second, it au- 
'thorizes the President to undertake the 
construction of such ships as are required 
to maintain the Navy in under-age units 
at the strength prescribed by treaty: third, 
it authorizes the appropriations necessary 
for such building. 

To bring the Navy up to treaty strength 
/in under-age ships will require the con- 
| struction of 102 new ships to take the place 
of obsolete ones, These 102 new ships will 
consist of 65 destroyers, 1 airplane carrier, 
30 submarines, and 6 cruisers. 

When this bill is boiled down to its last 
analysis, it is simply an authorization for 
replacement of obsolete ships, plus a 
definite statement that it is the policy of 
the United States to maintain the Navy at 
whatever limits may be established by in- 
ternational agreement. 

: Mr. KOPPLEMAN (Dem.), of Connecti- 
cut. Is it not true that shipbuilding for 
the navies of Great Britain and Japan has 
increased since the $238,000,000 was al- 


The sky is the limit, amd there is no’ 
limit here of $470,000,000, and there is not 


cost of construction of a ship five years | 


It would be very unwise to provide | 
/&a& maximum or a minimum expenditure ' 


| Mr. HASTINGS. Then the gentleman. 
'from Georgia, the author of the bill, is in| 


located by the Public Works Administra- 
tion? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I would say 
it is the definite policy, as stated by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty of the British 
Government, to be up to treaty strength 
about 1936. Japan already is up to treaty 
strength. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. But is it not true 
that it accelerated since the $238,000,000 
was allocated by the United States Gov- 
ernment through the Public Works Ad- 
ministration? 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia, I do not 
agree with the gentleman, because Great 
Britain and Japan both have had a defi- 
nite, steady, continuing building program 
ever since the Washington and London 
Treaties. 

Mr. HOEPPEL. Mr. Chairman, the first 
essential in government is liberty. Along 
with liberty go justice, security, and pros- 
perity, In this bill we have security, and 
I gladly support the measure. I wish only 
that it went a step further and gave us 
more armament. 

I am, however, an advocate of disarma- 


Program for Others 


tiful ideal that we call universal peace, 
and how many Members will come into 
the well of this House and say that a large 
Navy is the best insurance of and for 
universal peace and drop further effort 
in that direction? 

I agree that it is some insurance or as- 
surance of peace, but it is negative, and, 
as a matter of fact, does not make a com- 
plete program; nor will it*be complete 
until we have done something. affirmative 
to bring about the establishment of justice 
and understanding in the channels of in- 
ternational affairs. How, then, Mr. 
Chairman, are we going to arrive at that 
point of international understanding by 
virtue of which we shall ultimately rele- 
gate to limbo the arbitrament of human 
differences by means of the sword? 


I think of the contingent of gold-star| nation. The people of this Nation never 


mothers who were sent to France by the 
United States Government. I can en- 
vision these blessed mothers, whose hearts 
have been bruised and lacerated beyond 
all repair, whose sons were taken away, 
coming to the portals of the cemetery at 


understanding that is so necessary, so that the Battle of Jutland, the latest of the 
nations will no longer arbitrate their dif-| world’s great sea battles, the ships could 
ferences by strewing the green fields of va- | not communicate with each other by radio 


rious nations with the bodies of young, liv- | 
ing, pulsing manhood. [Applause.] | because of the turmoil, because of electric 


Mr. BURNHAM (Rep.), of California. | "tors, because of the roar and blare of 


(Mr. Dirksen] just remarked that he is no! so forth and so on, radio communicatioa 
pacifist. Let me say that I am a pacifist. between the ships was absolutely destroyed 
I am a pacifist to the extent that I abhor and impossible. Most of the ships that 
war. For that reason I believe we should were sunk in that battle were sunk by 
be prepared at all times with a strong na- | running into each other in the dense 


prevent war. pen in the next battle, the ships and the 


I firmly believe the will of the over- | pianes will run into each other because 
whelming majority of the American peo- | they cannot see through the smoke. 


ple is that the United States build and 
maintain a navy second to none.on this 
globe. This is a peaceful but not a supine 


A thousand 
colorful miles 
through the 
Gardenof Allah! 
Sunniest route 
tosunny Cali- 
fornia! 


have and never will allow the rights or 
interests of our citizens at home or abroad 
to be trampled upon. 

Mr. SISSON (Dem.), of New York. I 
cannot conscientiously vote for this mea- 


Bron’ 


Mr: Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois guns, the terrific noise of the battle, and_ 


tional. defense to preserve peace and tO clouds of smoke. That is what will hap- 


sure. Against whom do we need such a 
Navy? Surely not against Great Britaia. 
The only effect of this contemplated pro- 
gram upon Great Britain has been to 


Romagne or Suresnes, or one of the other 
American cemeteries in France. 


Is there not a lesson, an incentive, some 


impelling force for universal peace in that 


anguished moment? Then why do we 
fail to do something in that: direction? 


Three hundred and eighty million dol- 


ment. If it were within my power, I 
would sink every naval vessel afloat; but, 
knowing the type of individuals who con- 
trol foreign governments, knowing their | !4rs to be expended under the authority 
selfish aims and desires, and knowing } ow COMferred in this bill! A staggering 
they have so consistently hoodwinked the | #mount, and yet,-Mr. Chairman, I am in 
American people, I think that anything favor of the program therein laid down, 
we do in the line of naval development nd for a definite reason. I do not be- 
should be done as soon as possible and to lieve a large navy is an incentive for war 
as great an extent as possible. 


any more than that an adequate well-dis- 
I am not an advocate of a Navy second | ciplined police force is an incentive to 


perior to any. 

Mr. DREWRY 
Stated in other words, this proposed legis- 
lation contains a statement of our inten- 
tion to have a Navy second to none; 
authorizes construction to effectuate that 
intention but agrees to limit armament if 
cther nations agree to do the same. 

The passage of this legislation is notice 
to the world that the United States in- 
tends to build its Navy to the limit pre- 
scribed by the treaties of Washington in 
1922 and London in 1930. 

I believe this will be the right policy for 
us to pursue. Say to the world “we will 
agree to limit our Navy, if you will agree 
to limit yours—all we ask is equality—but 
we will never agree to put ourselves in a 
weakened condition. If you are not will- 
ing to agree to limited disarmament, then 


(Dem.), of Virginia. | 


to none; I am an advocate of a Navy su- (crime. But when we have built a treaty- 


Strength Navy and provided an adequate 
Army, we stop right there without imple- 
menting these defensive. weapons with 
something to bring about better interna- 
tional understanding and the development 
of a peace consciousness. 


I am no pacifist. I belong to.two pa- 
triotic organizations and heartily subscribe 
to their defense programs, but I am no 
jingo either. I prefer to take a stand and 
do my little part so that in the future I 
can honestly and sincerely say that I have 
done some little thing to bring about that 


“No Pacifist Either” 
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“There is no finer train” 
Quickest daily through service by | 
11% hours Chicago to Phoenix 
and quickest via Phoenix to San 
Diego-Coronado-La Jolla, Los 
Angeles, Santa Barbara. All the 


stimulate activity on her part in order to 
keep up with us. The only effect of this 
program upon Japan has been to stimu- 
late the militaristic party in that country. 
The history of the world has shown that 
the best way, the most effective way, to 
secure war, the most potent way to cause 
war, bring on war, is to talk war, prepar2 
for war. 


Sees Ships Colliding | 


Mr. SHOEMAKER (F.-L.), of Minne- 
sota. On behalf of the people of the 
United States I want to protest against 
this bill. A few days ago we appropriated 
$274,000,000 for the Navy; and along with 
that another $278,000,000, I understand, is 
being provided from Public Works funds. 
this, too, for naval construction; and to- 
Gay we are authorizing a program that 
will cost another $380,000,000. Various 
Members who have spoken on the floor 
today have estimated that the cost will 
run to $470,000,000 because of increased 
cost of material. . 

All this material is being wasted. The 
naval officials, men who know the subject, 
have testified and have written that, in 


noted southwestern resorts en . 


routeonly through service to 
El Paso (Carisbad Caverns), 


we will build such a navy as we think is 
necessary without your consent. We will 
take care of ourselves and you can du 
the same.” This is virtually what the 
President and the Secretary of the Navy 
have said. It is the greatest move for 


Tucson, Chandler, Indie, Palm | 
Springs, Agua Caliente. 61 hours 
Chicago to the Coast. 


RADICAL REDUCTIONS IN RAIL 
FARES AND PULLMAN CHARGES 


peace that has been made since the World 
War. The United States must always 
have an adequate Navy-for the protection 
of the interests of the country and its 
people. 


Mr. 
Chairman, report that accompanies 
this bill the géntleman from Georgia says: 

“Prior to the Washington Conference in 
1921 the United States possessed a naval 
-force; built and building, which was 
stronger than any other naval power.” 

From the time of that conference until 
June 30, 1933, we spent on our Navy 
more than $4,270,000,000. In each of these 
years, except one, we spent more than 
Great Britain, usually substantially more. 
In each of those years we spent two or 
three times as much as Japan spent on 
her navy. 


“Disarmament by Example”| 


Yet the gentleman from Georgia, if he 
is correctly quoted, in a signed article in 
a Washington newspaper, refers to our 
course since 1921 as a “policy of disarm- 
ement by example”, which he fears is a 
menace to world peace. 

I doubt that there are 25 Members 0: 
this House who are capable of followin2 
this debate in terms of battleships, cruis- 
ers, tonnage, and so forth. But we can 
follow it in terms of dollars and cents. 
|And some of the vital facts involved are 
these: Since we have been setting this 
example of disarmament with a “menace 
to the peace of the world” we have spent 
_ more than four and a quarter billion dol- 
lars on our Navy, Great Britain has spent 
a sum far less, and Japan’s expenditures 
are not nearly half of ours. 

We have spent and continue to spend 
' each year more money on our Navy than 
any other Nation ever has spent in peace 
times in all history. If we are still in- 
_ adequately prepared, what has become of 
these four and a quarter billion dollars? 
If we appr$oriate another billion dollars 
this year, what assurance have we that 
they will produce better results? 

In 1902, as a boy I heard Richmond P. 
_Hobson, the Spanish War hero, make a 
speech against Japan. So great an im- 
| pression did it make on me that I re- 
| member it as if it had been made a few 


(Dem.), of Iowa. Mr./ 
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@ Most AuTOMOBILEs are sedans. They have eight 


glass surfaces. Safety Glass in only one of those eight 


places ... the windshield . . . does not provide the 


greatest available protection against broken, flying 


months ago. He told us then, as they tell 
| us now, that we are to have war with far- 
away, little Japan. He said that war was 
not 25 years in the distance, nor 15 years, 
| nor 10 years, Dramatically he came closer 
| until he said “that war is is so close that 
‘our utmost efforts cannot prepare us ade- 
‘quately for it.” That was 32 years ago. 
‘The war has not come, but the jingoes 
'and militarists still use 1t as a hobgoblin 
with which to frighten us. It is not with- 
‘out significance that while these great 
| appropriation measures are before Con- 
gress some newspapers are filled with 
Japanese war scenes. 

For years the United States has spent 
more money on its Army and Navy each 
year than any other nation has ever spent 
in peace times since the dawn of history, 
yet we are asked to believe we are “un- 
prepared.” If we are “unprepared,” it can- 
not be for lack of appropriations, 


History as Teacher 


If we drained the Treasury of every dol- 
lar and exhausted the credit of the Na- 


tion in Army and Navy expenditures, it 
would not satisfy the “preparers.” All 


_ thing you do along 


glass. It offers no protection at all when a WINDOW 
breaks. (If you recognize how illogical it is to 
expect the windshield to give any protection to those 
in back, lend a hand in making the public realize it, 
too. You can help spread the information that Safety 
Glass all-around is essential and that it costs practi- 
cally nothing compared to the sense of security it 


gives and the misery and suffering it may save. Any- 


For information and. 
prices on Safety Glass, 
call the L-O-F distributor 
listed in the Where-To- 
Buy-It section of your 
local telephone directory 


LIBBEY -OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


this line is surely 


in the interest of 


public safety. 


history teaches the lesson that huge mili- 


tary establishments lead to national ruin. 


Science and invention, with the menace 


of war gas, disease germs, and electrocu- 


tion, warn us that no one knows what 
“the next war” may be or how to prepare 
for or against it. 

Let us scale down these inordinate, 
bankrupting appropriations for war. If we 
want to spend some of the savings, let us 
use them to prepare for peace—an effort 
that hasn't had much Government sup- 
port in recent years. [Applause.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN (Rep.), of Illinois. How 


often we give lip service to this beau- 
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Having Your WatchTested 
by Federal Scientists. . . 


Bureau of Standards Offers Close Check- 
, up on Accuracy of Timepieces for Small 
Fee; Available to General Public 


Dp” YOU KNOW that you can have 
your watch tested by the Federal 
Government? 

As one of the by-products of its work 
in testing the accuracy of the clocks 
and watches which the United States 
Government buys for use in the various 
departments, the Time Service of the 
Bureau of Standards has developed a 
watch-testing service which is avail- 
able to the general public. A small fee 
is charged for the service. 


How may one take advantage of this 
service? 

By writing to the Time Section of 
the Bureau a complete schedule of 
rates may be obtained. 

Among the frequent users of the 
time testing service are research scien- 
tifle workers who need extremely ac- 
curate time pieces, and industrial 
workers who require accurate time 
keeping for various processes of manu- 
facture. 

Persons who are considering the pur- 
chase of extremely expensive watches 
sometimes send them to the Bureau 
for testing before they complete their 
purchases. 

+ + 

Prices of the tests of watch accuracy 
range from $2 for a bracelet test to 
$8.50 for a “Class A” test, which is the 
most thorough of any. It requires 54 
days for completion and the accuracy 
of the watch is checked to the minutest 
detail and for practically all conditions 
of use. 

Many games officials make use of the 
testing service to determine the ac- 
curacy of stop-watches? 

This is another ramification of the 
testing work of the Time Section. Offi- 
cials who wish to test the accuracy of 
the stop-watches used in timing a rec- 
ord-making event can send the watches 
to the Bureau for checking. A report 
is made in a comparatively short time. 

What help may a manufacturer of 
watches obtain from the Bureau? 

He can sometimes get the Bureau to 
cooperate with him by testing the value 
of new inventions. The Bureau has re- 
cently completed experimental work on 
a test of this sort. 

May a wholesaler or retailer of 
watches benefit from the services of the 
Bureau? 

Frequently wholesalers or in some in- 


For Clubwomen 
How to Plan 
Programs 


By 
Mary V. Robinson, 
Director, Division of Public 
Information, Women’s Bu- 
reau, Department oj Labor 


HE WOMAN who finds herself in 
charge of planning a program or 
course of study for her club or study 
group may look to the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the United States Department 
of Labor in Washington for advice and 
help—that is, if the program to be 
worked out centers about the activities 
of the woman wage earner. Quantities 
of material, to say nothing of sugges- 
tions which have been formulated from 
the expert study of many programs, 
are to be had for the asking. 

The program chairman who wants 
material to fill out a general subject 
which she and her group have planned 
to study, explains in her letter of re- 
quest to this Federal agency the sub- 
ject to be covered, and the type of 
group to carry it out. It may be a 
subject involving the National Recovery 
Act and its effects on hours, wages, 
sweatshop conditions, or labor laws, %r 
a score of other subjects. Booklets 
will be forwarded immediately from the 
Women’s Bureau, as well as sugges- 
tions as to where other material may 
be located. 


+ 

In addition, the chances are that the 
Women’s Bureau will have posters and 
motion pictures on the subject. At- 
tractive exhibits under such titles as 
“Minimum Standards for Employment 
of Women,” “The Woman Who Earns,” 
“America Will Be as Strong as Her 
Women,” and the like, are free for the 
asking. There are also maps showing 
the extent of State hour laws for 
women, and charts indicating, for ex- 
ample, the occupational progress of 
women, the number and proportion of 
women in gainful employment, the 
number of negro women working, and 
the hours and earnings of women 
workers. 

Motion picture films on such subjects 
as “Behind the Scenes in the Machine 
Age,” “Within the Gates,” “The Story 
of the Women’s Bureau,” will be loaned 
to the program chairman by this Gov- 
ernment agency. The only expense 
which has to be borne by the local 
group in this connection is for trans- 
portation charges which are usually 
nominal. 

There is considerable aid, too, for the 
program chairman who wants help and 
suggestions in planning from the very 
beginning a course of study for her 
club. For example, the Women’s Bu- 
reau has already worked out a series of 
papers on such subjects as “The Work 
of the Wage-earning Women,” “The 
Industrial World in Which Women 
Work,” “Married Women Workers,’ 
“Women and Employment,” “Health 
Standards for Women's Work,” “Labor 
Legislation for Women,” “What the 
Wage-earning Woman Earns,” and so 
on. 

+ 

Statistics can be had on various 
phases of women’s work such as the 
wages earned and the amount con- 
tributed to family support. There 1s 
an attractive booklet which gives a 
brief history of the various types of 
work performed by women at different 
periods in history. 

Finally, the Women’s Bureau stands 
ready to aid the club or study group 
in formulating standards and policies 
for wage-earning women that may be 
used as a platform for a type of 
“crusade.” These standards imigat 
hinge about the promotion of the wel- 
fare of women workers, increasing 
their efficiency, improvement in their 
working conditions, and advancement 
of their employment opportunities. 


, Stances, retailers, will send watches to 
the Bureau for testing. This is done 
to determine the accuracy of watches 
which may have been purchased in 
large quantities from other firms. 


Manufacturers of watches sometimes 
send their product to the Bureau labo- 
ratories for tests to determine the 
standard of their own output. 


May the individual obtain informa- 
tion from the Bureau on the proper 
care of a watch? 


A list of the publications of the 
Bureau, including material on the 
proper care of timepieces will be sent 
upon request. 

Does the Bureau assist the watch- 
making industry to set up standards 
of craftsmanship? 


In cooperation with the Horological 
Institute of America it supervises the 
tests for the certification of watch- 
makers. The watchowner oan go to 
any of these supervised watchmakers 
and know that he is going to a crafts- 
man who has passed a rigorous course 
of training for his work. 


Fickle Weather 


A Problem to 
Industry 


an immense factor changes 
in weather constitute in the life 
of the Nation is demonstrated by the 
effect of a forecast of an approaching 
cold wave in starting up precautionary 
measures in business and private ac- 
tivities. The Special Committee of the 
President’s Science Advisory Board 
calls attention to the phenomena. 

With the notice of an approaching 
cold wave greenhouses are closed and 
boilers fired. Preparation is made at 
once by heating and lighting plants, 
whether gas, eleciric, steam, or hot 
water, to meet the increased demands 
that will follow. Fire hydrants, ex- 
posed mains, and general plumbing are 
protected. 


Small householders as well as large 
stockyards drain their mains. Gasoline 
engines are drained and automobile 
water-cooling systems are protected by 
the use of antifreeze solutions. Work 
in concrete’ is stopped. Stréet-railway 
companies arrange for more heat in 
their cars. 

Natural-gas companies turn a larger 
amount of gas into their mains to 
provide for increased consumption. 
Merchants direct their advertising and 
attention largely to cold weather arti- 
cles. Oyster dealers increase their re- 
serve stocks. 

Coal dealers supply partial orders to 
all customers needing fuel, instead of 
furnishing full orders to a few, and 
thus serve all of their patrons. Ice 
factories reduce their output. 


How TO OBTAIN RIGHT TO SETTLE 
ON SUBSISTENCE HOMESTEAD 


Applications May Be Filed Only With Corporation Authorized to Develop Property in 
Localities in Which Applicants Are Resident 


By M. L. WILSON, 
Director, Subsistence Homestead Division, Department of the Interior. 


OW MAY an individual apply for a subsistence home- 
stead? 

An individual who desires to become the occupant of 
a homestead will make his application with the corpora- 
tion which may be established in his locality in the event 
it is designated as the site of a subsistence homesteads 
project. 

Publicity will be given such projects in sufficient time 
to allow interested persons to 
make inquiries. If they are un- 
able to obtain sufficient infor- 
mation locally they may obtain 
further data by writing to the 
Subsistence Homesteads Division, 
Department of the _ Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

The division’s office has been 
flooded with applications by let- 
ter, telegraph and personal visits. 
There have been as many as 
1,000 applicants in a single day, 
although it is manifest that no 
wholesale settlement program 
can be undertaken with the pres- 
ent appropriation of $25,000,000. 

The division’s practice is to hold the application un- 
til such a time as a local corporation is established and 
to forward it to its officers. 

Each project undertaken by the Subsistence Home- 
steads Division will have definite characteristics of its 
own, with the result that policies respecting each may 
be somewhat different instead of all of them following a 
uniform standard. This appears to be satisfactory for 
several reasons. 

In the first place, the work of the division at the 
present time comes under the classification of test and 
demonstration, with a view of determining the possibili- 
ties of persons achieving a higher standard of living by 
combining certain phases of both rural and urban life, 

Secondly, the demonstrations must be varied in char- 
acter because of the large variety of conditions respect- 
ing land, opportunities of outside income, people who 
will be prospective occupants of homesteads, and other 
fundamental elements involved in a project of the home- 
stead type. 

The projects need close study, and the division’s plan 
of organization contemplates local administration as far 
as possible. As a result, we are setting up local corpo- 
rations wherever it is determined that projects will be 
undertaken. The local corporation is nonprofit in char- 
acter and it is operated by a board of directors who 
will serve without salary unless they assume certain 
other duties which have been authorized in some in- 
stances, 

What qualifications must homesteaders possess? 

There are certain essentials which must be. observed. 
In the first place, it is most desirable that the person 
selected have a rural background. With that the home- 
steader is more likely to understand the problem of pro- 
ducing foodstuffs for his own use, and is also more 
likely to have some skill in making the best use of his 
land, whether it be one acre or five acres, 

Another point of importance is the character of the 
individual, his honesty, his ability to cooperate with 
others, and his general capacity for being a good 
neighbor. 

There are numerous other factors which must go into 
the selection of the occupant and one of the most im- 
portant, I believe, is the attitude of the wife toward this 
new pattern of life. © 

Will she be willing to preserve foods for Winter use? 
Is she a good housekeeper; one who could be trusted 
with the stewardship of property which the Government 


M. L. Wilson 


is interested in seeing preserved, at least for the life of 
the loan contract, which may be 20 and 25 years in many 
instances? 

A large number of other factors naturally figure into 
the matter of selection. Generally speaking, emphasis 
will have to be put upon the character, skill and ca- 
pacity of the whole family instead of on only the head 
of the family. The children, of course, are an important 
factor, and there is the matter of making certin that the 
homestead family fits the house, and vice versa, as the 
division does not want to countenance overcrowding. 


How much capital is necessary for the average home- 
steader? 

Very little capital in any form, except good health, 
good character and a desire to make good—all assets, 
although nonliquid, to be sure—will be necessary in a 
great many cases. In a few, down payments of as high 
as $500 will be required. This will be done with a view 
of ascertaining the comparative advantages or disad- 
vantages of a down payment requirement and its rela- 
tionship to the sucess or failure of the occupants. 


What are the terms of repayment of loans? 


Instead of adopting a uniform term for loan repay- 
ment, there will be variations, with 20 years likely to be 
the average. The division is considering a 30-year loan 
in the case of one project, but in that instance special 
care will be taken to make sure that the house will exist 
for that period. 


How are the locations of the projects determined? 

The local corporation will select the land for the 
homestead development and will take certain steps which 
are essential to developing the tract. Soil and other 
surveys, lay-out, and architectural plans, will be worked 
out under the direction of the local board. It will also 
assume direction of the construction of the homes and 
will handle the important social problem of selecting 
the occupants of the homesteads. 

The locations of projects are determined as a result 
of a large number of factors, including the availability 
of good land at a reasonable price, prospects of employ- 
ment, availability to schools, churches, communication, 
highways, electricity and other public services. 


What are the chances for local groups to get approval 


of subsistence homesteads projects? 

So far, more than 2,000 applications have been received, 
calling for an expenditure of more than $4,000,000,000. 
Many of these are obviously impossible, but a prelimi- 
nary analysis shows that up to $750,000,000 of proposals 
have merit which might be realized fully upon more de- 
tailed analysis. 

Applications may be submitted by associations of in- 
dividuals, private individuals and divisions of Govern- 
ment, municipal, county and State officials. 

At the present time, we have such an excess of appli- 
cations over the funds available that the division can- 
not encourage additional applications, except with the 
understanding that they must take their chances with 
many others. 

Before a project is approved, and it is decided to or- 
ganize a local corporation and to make a loan, the pro- 
posal is studied here and by a representative who goes 
into the fleld and analyzes its merit and also inquires 
into the character and capacity of its sponsors, 

As I have said, we lay emphasis in our organization 
plan upon local responsibility and it is essential that 
persons living adjacent to the project are willing not 
only to suggest its establishment to carry it through. 
That means a great deal of work without monetary com- 
pensation, but there are other satisfactions gained by 
persons who undertake this work, and obtaining satis- 

oe local sponsorship so far has not been the chief 
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Service of Information 


on Public Affairs . . . , 


Questions. on Topics Which Puzzle m 
Citizens, and Answers Obtained from 
Governmental Sources 


—HOW MANY NATIONS indebted 
to the United States are in arrears 
on their payments? 

A.—Out of 19 nations indebted to the 
United States for a total of $12,710,- 
000,000, 15 of them are in arrears on 
contracted payments amounting to 
$304,000,000, according to Treasury De- 
partment information. Finland has 
paid in full to date, and three hations, 
Russia, Armenia and Nicaragua, have 
never funded their debts. 


+ + 

Q—What are the duties of code au- 
thorities? 

A.—Laying plans and gathering facts 
for the industry; reporting conditions 
and making recommendations for the 
industry; gathering figures on employ- 
ment, production and costs for the in- 
dustry; explaining the code to both 
employers and employees so that both 
will know their duties and rights under 
the code; settling complaints by ed- 
ucation, persuasion, arbitration, con- 
ciliation, mediation or by the pressure 
of opinion within the industry; report- 
ing complaints to Government en- 
forcement agencies in cases where all 
means within the power of the code 
authority have failed. 


+ + 

Q.—For income tax purposes, what is 
a “head of a family”? 

A—A head of a family is defined by 
income-tax regulations as “an in- 
dividual who actually supports and 
maintains in one household one or 
more persons who are closely connected 
with him by blood relationship, rela- 
tionship by marriage or by adoption, 
and whose right to exercise family con- 
trol and provide for these dependent 
individuals is based upon some moral 
or legal obligation.” 


+ + 

Q.—How many miles of railroads were 
constructed in the past year? 

A—Only twenty-four miles of new 
lines were completed in 1933, railway 
construction reaching its lowest leve) 
for any year since the Civil War. 

+ 


Q—There are two emergency 
agencies of the Government called 
One is the Civilian Conserva- 

tion Corp. What is the other? 

A.—The other CCC is the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. This agency was 
created by executive order and has au- 
thority to buy, sell, and deal in agri- 
cultural and other commodities and to 
loan or borrow thereon; to assist in 
crop reduction and marketing pro- 
grams; to store, handle, and process 
commodities of all kinds. 


+ + 
Q.—About how many children attend 
the city public day schools in the 
United States? | 
A—Of the 13,454,582 pupils enrolled 
in the city public day schools in 
1931-32, there were 11,626,005 in aver- 


age daily attendance. In round num- — 


bers 1,800,000, or 13 per cent, were ab- 
sent from school each day, the Office of 
Education reports. 


+ WHO'S WHO IN THE GOVERNMENT. + 


Special Assistant to 


Chairman, Board 


Secretary of Treasury 


MARRINER S. ECCLES“ 
Banker and corporation official of Utah who 
has been summoned as special aid to 
Mr. Morgenthau. 


F YOU searched the roster of economic activi- 
ties from railroading to fire insurance, you 
would have difficulty finding one with which 
Marriner Stoddard Eccles, new special banking 
assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury, is 
not associated. 


Yet Mr. Eccles, a banker and an officer in. 


at least 13 corporations at home in Utah, comes 
to Washington as a protege of Rexford Guy 
Tugwell, the liberal Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, 


There has been no spectacular rise from 
poverty to riches in Mr. Eccles’ life, but neither 
has there been much of ease. Born to com- 
parative wealth, he spent his Summers working 
in his father’s lumber mills while he was study- 
ing at Brigham Young college in Utah. 


After college came two years of travel in 


Europe and then a return to home and work 
where he must earn a living for his bride, May 
Campbvell Young, whom he had persuaded to 
leave her native Scotland. 


Step number one was the formation of a 


holding company for all of the Eccles family 
interests. Subsequent steps followed thick and 
fast until now Mr. Eccles is an officer in corpo- 
rations that run hotels, banks, railroads, con- 
struction companies, fire insurance, lumber mills, 
investment houses, coal mines, sugar companies, 
and implement factories. 


Hard at work in Utah, Mr. Eccles was called 
into national life by Dr. William T. Foster, of 
the Pollack Foundation of Economic Research; 
Stuart Chase, writer and economist; and Dr. 
Paul Douglas of Chicago University, who found 
in him an economic liberal to their liking. 
Through them he met Dr. Tugwell, and through 
Dr. Tugwell he comes to Washington, 

In the Treasury he will be the banking mem- 


der of the special little cabinet Secretary Mor- 
genthau is building up. 


Chief Economist 
Home Loan Bank Board 


ARTHUR J. MERTZKE, 
Wisconsin economist supervises statistical 
work of Government's loans 
to home owners 


wart Statistics? Ask Arthur J. Mertzke. 
He Nas them. He not only has them, but 
he knows vhat they mean and transforms them 


into thoughts and theories and analyses of 
trends. 


That is why he is Chief Economist of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, one of the emer- 
gency units whose special work it is to employ 
Government credit for the benefit of distressed 
home owners. 


Land economics are the consuming interest of 


- Arthur Mertzke. He has studied them for 


years. First he was interested particularly in 
Wisconsin land for he was born (May 20, 1890) 
and raised in Wisconsin. At the University 
of Wisconsin he studied economics under that 
pioneer economist, Professor Richard T. Ely. 
His doctor’s degree was received after he had 
made an exhaustive analysis of changes in 
urban land values in 43 Wisconsin cities. 


As director of education and research for the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
with headquarters at Chicago, he prepared a 
text book on real estate appraisals, and it soon 
found wide popularity as a standard work on 
the subject. 

Coming to Washington in 1931 he became 
research assistant to the Committe on Finance 
of the President's Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership. From this post he 
moved to the Division of Building and Housing 
of the Bureau of Standards where he was 
economic analyst. 


With the creation of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board 18 months or so ago, Dr. Mertzke 
was drafted as economist and soon was ad- 
vanced to take charge of the Board's Division 
of Research and Statistics. This division 
handles statistical work of the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation and other branches of the 
Federal home loan system. 


Assistant to 
The Attorney General 


CARL L. RISTINE 


His. task is to safeguard Government interests 
in inquiry into air and ocean 
mail subsidies 


A@ mail and ocean mail subsidies—how they 
are obtained and how they are spent— 
these are the highlights in the official life of 
Carl L. Ristine at the moment. To him fell 
the task of looking out for the Government's 
interest in the investigation which Senator 
Black (Dem.), of Alabama, is conducting into 
the field of Federal mail awards. 


When the Senate inquiry began to turn up 
evidence of high profits and big salaries, At- 
torney General Cummings turned to this 47- 
year-old counselor-at-law to review the testi- 
mony and to conduct any legal proceedings 
which may be found desirable. 


The law proved an early attraction in the 
youthful career of Carl Ristine. Born at Clay 
Center, Kans., Jan. 14, 1887, he turned to 
neighboring Missouri to satisfy his legal ambi- 
tions and was admitted to the Missouri bar at 
the age of 23. 

The municipality of Lexington soon found 
it desirable to take advantage of his legal 
acumen and for four years he was City At- 
torney. Came the World War in 1917 and Car] 
Ristine became Colonel Ristine, 

Back to the books and documents after the 
war, he continued to practice actively and took 
a prominent part in loca] and State lega) af- 
fairs. In 1926 he was a candidate for Supreme 
Court judge in his native State. While that 
venture was unsuccessful, he continued his 
legal career, with politics still claiming some of 
his attention. And with all this training, it 
was not suprising to find him holding down a 
place on the Attorney General's staff in Wash- 
ington. 

Among his legal affiliations are: Member of 
the Lafayette County (Missouri), the Missouri 
State and the American Bar Associations. He 
is a member of the law firm of Lyons & Ristine, 
which his partner is carrying during Mr. 
Ristine’s Washington assignment. 


| Of Veterans’ Appeals 


—Underwood & Underwood 


JOHN GARLAND POLLARD 
Former Governor of Virginia who now has to 
judge merits oj claims that distressed 
veterans make 


HE war veteran's battle against depression 
evokes from John Garland Pollard the same 
sympathy that his battle against the enemy in- 
spired in World War days. For Mr. Pollard 
Was engaged in welfare work abroad during 
the war; now he is chairman of the Board 
of Veterans’ Appeals. 


Although somewhat new in his job, since the 
appointment came recently when his term as 
Governor of Virginia expired, Mr. Pollard na- 
turally is at home in anything pertaining to 
the World War. After the war he took part 
in adjustment of disputed war claims for the 
War Department. 

So sympathetic is he to the veterans’ cause 
that he is authority for the statement that 
the President expects members of the Board to 
use their hearts as well as their heads in dis- 
posing of veterans’ appeals. 

The Board is the one avenue of final appeal 
from decisions of Veterans’ Administration 
branches on benefit payments from the Gov- 
ernment. The volumé of appeals is tre- 
menduous, resulting from curtailment of pay- 
ments. Governor Pollard says the Board will 
> a with all who look to it for 
relief. 

A broad career in public life provides a 
background for the veterans’ arbiter, For a 
quarter of a century he practiced law in Rich- 
mond. Followed his welfare work in France 
and Germany during the war period and his 
share in war-claims adjustment. 

With appointment to the Federal Trade Com- 
mision in 1920 came his first important Fed- 
eral connection. He had been given a taste of 
public service as chairman of the Virginia 
Commission on Uniform State Laws and as 
member of the Virginia Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1901-02. Later he was Attorney Gen- 
eral of Virginia and a member of the State 
Board of Education, 


Q.—What improvements in the light 
bulb have been made since the inven- 
tion of the carbon filament lamp by 
Thomas A. Edison? 

A—The carbon filament lamp was 
invented by Edison in 1879. The 
pressed-tungsten-fllament lamp 
vented by Just and Hanaman and in- 
troduced in 1907 was followed in 1910 
by the drawn-tungsten-filament lamp 
developed by Dr. W. D. Coolidge. In 
1915 Dr. Irving Langmuir invented the 
gas-filled drawn-'tungsten wire fle- 
ment lamp. These and many other in- 
ventions have so stimulated the growth 
of the incandescent lamp industry that 
the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimates that more than half | 
half a billion incandescent lamps were 


re in the United States in the year 


Q.—How do the cotton States rank in 
value of production? 


A—The  cotton-producing States 
ranked by the Agriculture Depart-. 
ment in order of their 1932 production 
are: Texas, Arkansas, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa, Alabama, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee, Missouri, California, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Virginia, and Florida, 


+ 

Q—What does “leave to print” as 
used in the House of Representatives 
mean? 

A—‘“Leave to print” is the unani- 
mous permission to print a speech in 
full in the Congressional Record. 
When a member has been granted the 
floor for a few minutes and his speech 
is of such length as to occupy much 
more than the time allowed, he asks 
for unanimous consent to print the 
speech in full. : 

+ 

Q.—Where are copies of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States with the 21 
amendments available? 

A.—A literal print ef the Constitu- 
tion ef the United States with all pres- 
ent amendments has been issued by 
the Department of State and ig avail- 
able at the Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., for 5 cents & 
copy. 


Federal Help 
for Studies in 
Special Fields 


y 
Sabra W. Vought, 
Chief, the Librery Divi- 
sion, United States Office 
of Bducation 


GTUDENTS who are making special 
studies in the fleld of education 


have a valuable ally in the Federal 
Government. THe Library of the 


- United. States Office of Education has 


on its shelves unusual source materiel 
for the aid of such students—materis) 
that is available to them if they know 
how to go about getting it. 

One of the first places a student turne 
for material in his research studies is 
the nearest library, either college or 
public. There he will doubtiess find, 
among many other th , a thiek bul- 
letin published by the Library of the 
Office of Education. It contains a list 
of doctors’ dissertations and masters’ 
theses on many angles of the genera! 
subject of education. Those discourses 
in manuscript or printed form which 
are in possession of the Library of the 
Office of Education are marked with an 


asterisk. 


If in looking through this bulletin 
the student comes across a dissertation 
or thesis marked with an asterisk whieh 
he feels he would like to consult, he 
indicates this faet to his librarian. 
That official then sends word te the 
Library of the Office of Education, and 
the manuscript is forwarded te the 
local or college library for two weeke 
- the use of the student whe wante 

This Federal Library is perhaps the 
only agency in the Nation whieh ie 
making a practice of collecting gradu- 
ate theses and dissertations in manu- 
script form. Although in the twe years 
in whieh it has been earrying on this 
work the Library has not been able ts 
acquire copies of every master’s and 
doctor’s discourse, it does have more 
than two thousand of these documents. 
As an aid to the service being carried 
on by this Government agency, a num- 
ber of universities have made it a part 
of their policy to require candidates for 
advanced degrees to submit sufficient 
copies of their discourses so that one 
may be turned over te the Library of 
the Office of Education. 

Just in case the student in the first 
place is not living near a library where 
he may consult the bulletin en theses, 
he may write directly te the Library of 
the Offiee of Education at Washington 
for a copy which he may ecensult. 

+ + 


But lending graquate theses is not 
the only way this Federa] agency may 
be of assistance to the student of ed- 
ucation. It has in its possession ene of 
the most complete collections of col- 
lege catalogues in the Nation. Trends 
in education, such as the trend in the 
type of literature being taught, direc- 
tions in the development of higher ¢d- 
ucation and teaching, and the like, are 
revealed in a study of these catalogues. 
Although the catalogues are not leaned 
out by the Library of the Office of Ed- 
ucation, taht agency is willing te an- 
swer inquiries and supply informatien 
from them to the student whe writes 
for that informatien. 

aikewise, the Library has @ large eei- 
lection of educational magazines frem 
which i will supply information te per- 
sons writing te it fer help Om some 
phase of educational work. 

The Library makes an effert te com- 
pile comprehensive bibliographies on 
all subjects of education. Im case it 
does not have a bibliography. on a sub- 
ject for which there has been &@ request 
from a student, the Library ¢ompiles 
such a bibliography wherever possible. 

In various ways, therefore, ‘the 
Library of the United States Office of 
Education is attempting to open up 
avenues by which the student may ob- 
tain valuable material te aid him in Ais 
studies in education, 


" 
| 
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What the Various States Are Doing: 


Oklahoma Supreme Bench Angers Governor 
Murray—Diverse Tax Problems—Prog- 


ress of Liquor Control—Less Beer Sold 


Adventure of Ohio in State Planning 


| vision of the State dispensary law will be 
proposed. 
The Mississippi Senate has before it a 


tain liquor warehouses with the supply 
to be sold through county sheriffs. A State 
tax is proposed to raise possibly $2,000,000 


of tentative plans for 
land use, for transportation, a 10- 
year program of public works, direction 
ef State planning toward increasing .eco- 
nomic security, wise development of 
physical resources, and establishment of 
aound sécial institutions comprises the 
acope of a State planning program for 
Tilinois to be undertaken by the Illinois 
State Planning Commission. 

technical staff has already been or- 
ganized to make field studies. Compre- 
hensive physical and economic surveys 
ere to start as soon as funds are made 
available from State or Federal sources 

The State Planning Commission was 
ereated by a statute enacted by the IIli- 
nois Legislature last year, providing for 
collaboration with the National Planning 
Board of the Federal Government. No 
funds for making surveys were provided, 
the Federa) Civil Works Administra- 
tion has made an allocation for payment 
ef the expenses of a technical staff to 
make field. studies. 

The program would provide for ten 
specific surveys: General and statistical 
data, zoning and local planning, ineluding 
redistribution of industry, State institu- 
tions, fleod and flew eontro!l of streams, 
outdoor recreation, stream sanitation, 
mineral resources and their utilisation, 
agricultural problems and rural land-use 
planning, transportation, and public 
works. 

Colonel H. L. Kellogg is State Planning 
Engineer in charge of the program; 
J L. Crane, planning consultant of 
the National Planning Board, is adviser 
te the State Planning Commission. The 
peid staff, so far, consists of about 40 
engineers. 

Each of the ten survey projects is to be 
directed by a division engineer with a 
amall staff. Headquarters have been es- 
tablished in the administration building 
of the West Park Commission, Garfield | 
Park, Chicago. 


Executive-Judiciary Falling Out 

ETIREMENT ef the present member- 

ship of the bench of the State Su- 
preme Court of Oklahoma is the task 
which Governor Murray has set himself. 

The first step was formally taken when 
Governor Murray sent te the Secretary 
of State of Oklahoma & proposal for an 
initiative petition for amending the State 
eonstitution in respect to the method of 
electing the members of this bench, and 
providing for the removal of Chief Jus- 
tice Fletcher Riley and appointment by 
the Governor of a successor to serve pend- 
ing election of 4 new court. 

.The resentment of Governor Murray 
has beer aréused by resistance of the 

embers of the court and other elective 
hone ef the State government against 
salary reduction provided for in legisila- 
tion advocated by the administration and 
passed by the last legislature. A special 
Supreme Court—appointed by Lieutenant 
Governer Robert Burns at a time when 
Governor Murray was out of the State— 
has’ ruled that elective officers, during 
tenure ef office, must be paid the re- 
muneration provided by law when they 
were elected. 

“With the salary reduction proposed,” 
gaid Governor Murray, “taxpayers would 
have saved $380,000 in the next two years 
and probably as much in years te come.” 

Meanwhile, the judges of 38 district 
courts have entered suit in the State Su- 
preme Court te have their annual salaries 
restored from $4,000 to $5,000. The eut 
was made under the previsions of the 
economy bill. 

Under the proposa] submitted by Gev- 
ernor Murray, only Chief Justice Riley 
would be retired. The remaining eight 
associate justices would serve until suc- 
cessers should be elected. 

The constitutional amendment propesed 
would provide that none of the Supreme 
Court judges ¢ould run for offices other 
than judiciary positions within feur years 
after their terms expire. They would net 
be subject to impeachment. The State 
would be divided into four nominating 
distriets, with twe justices te be elected 
frem each district. 


Meeting Government Costs 


How TO MEET costs of government are 

* troubling many States. Collection ef 
delinquent taxes is one part of the prob- 
lem; provision of new taxes te meet or- 
cinary and relief expenditures is anether 
disturbing factor; a third and cenflicting 
phase of the difficulty is te lighten the 
tax burden of distressed citizens. 

‘The Ohie Legislature is eonsidering the 
tax situation in the light of a delinquency 
of over $200,000,000 in real and persenal 
property and utility taxes, er 31.02 per 
cent of the total levies. A special assess- 
ment is talked of, with many te oppose 
the plan. The joint tax committee of the 
legislature would tax municipally-ewned 
utilities at rates equal to the levies on pri- 
valely-owned utilities. Small home and 
land owners sre demanding «@ three-year 
holiday on tax payments en real property. 

The State Commissioner of Taxatien. 
Henry F. Long, has counseled the State 
Legislature of Massachusetts to grant tax 
relief te property owners, at &@ héering 
before the jeint committee eon taxation. 
He estimated a $16,600,600 shértage in rev- 
enues under existing taxes, and prepesed 
2 per tax on retail sales. 

Geverner Murray has been asked to ca!! 
special session of the Oklahoma Legis- 
lature te previde for waivure ef tax pena)- 
ties and te previde means to reise rev- 
enues for relief, as @ regult of decision 
by the Attorney General holding that on 
order ef the Governor remitting tax penai- 
ties ia invalid. 

Three distinct taxation methods are ap- 
plied in the Interim Tax Bill just passed 
by the Iowa House and pending in the 
Senate. An inceme tax, &@ sales tax and a 
business corporation tax are levied. Tne 
revenues would be alleeated te the ecoun- 
ties on the basis ef assessed valuation. 

The tax program beforé the Virginia 
Legisleture includes consideration of ¢ 
plan ‘to raise $1,006,600 in new revenues. 


License for Tey Motor Car 
RE MAN whe installed a washing ma- 
ehine motor in his boy’s tey autemoe- 
bile was required to take out a license 
by the State Motor Vehicles Bureau of! 
Ohio. The inventor of an airplane with 
portable wings was advised that a license 
for ground operations as @ motor vehicie« 
would probably be required for driving 
the plane several miles daily over the high- 
ways to a selected field for taking off. 
The Ohio law defines vehicles as “every- 
thing on ‘wheels or runners.” A motor | 
vehicle is described as “any vehicle pro- 


in revenues annually. 

Repeal of the State prohibition law and 
enactment of liquor control have been 
made issues of the approaching guberna- 
torial campaign. One candidate, Repre- 
Progress of Liquor Control | sentative E. W. Marland, has come out 

THE for repeal; the other two candidates, for- 
| nier Governor J. B. A. Robertson and Dis- 

in the Virginia Legislature, which is trict Jud 

, ge Porter Newman, are believed 
expected to pass without essential modi- | to be ready to take a similar stand 
fication, hotels and restaurants will be. 
authorized to sell beer, wine and cordials | 
but no distilled spirits. A fight to permit. 
the sale of hard liquor in hotels has been A® AIRPLANE for planting fish in re- 
practically defeated, although intended to. mote streams and lakes is to be put 
put the shore resorts at Virginia Beach on into commission by the States Conserva- 
® par with shore resorts in other States. (tion Department of New York. The 

A measure which would have established same plane has been operated ‘in scout- 
a system of county dispensaries under local ing for forest fires, in locating illegal nets 
option authorization has been defeated in in State lakes and in a survey of Lake 
South Carolina. While liquor control is, Erie fisheries. 
thus shelved, it is probable that the lib-| The State Conservation Department 


pelled or drawn by power other than mus- 
cular power.” 


Planting Fish by Airptane 


eralization of the “quart-a-month” pro-' originated the plan of conveying fish in! 


When Playing Cards 
Swell Tax Receipts 
The balmy breezes of Spring mean 


nothing but nightmares for makers 
of playing cards. For April. May 


proposal to authorize the State to main-, 


and June are the worst months of 
|} the year in the industry. 

But mid-Summer finds bridge 

fiends and poker hounds gathering 
around the tables once again and 
sales start to boom. Comes Autumn, 
and business picks up some more. 
Best of all seasons is Winter, when 
shuffling is at its height. 
Treasury stamp-tax collections 
|] show this trend in the demand for 
|| playing cards. Manufacturers, wait- 
‘| ing for their share of the new deal, 
‘| saw their business drop off in 1933. 
| Federal taxes from card decks were 
|| $4,072,269 last year, $4,240,449 the 
‘| year before. 


HOW POSTAL SERVICE COSTS 
ARE PAINLESSLY REDUCED 


Effects of the NRA System 
On Smaller Business Men 
Has the NRA had a bad effect on the 


Vacated Jobs Not Filled; Rural Carriers Get More Pay by 
| Taking Over More Mileage at Lower Rate 


‘small business man as it frequently 
claimed? General Hugh S. Johnson, Ad- 
_ministratof, says that it has not. Statis- 
_tics on business failures are used as the 
basis for the argument. 


| Many industrialists have wrinkled their 
brows over the problem of increasing 
| Wages and keeping down costs—and given 
| up in despair. But in the Post Office De- 
partment the solution is easy. 
| Here is how it is done: 

Rural carriers are paid by the mile, 


| routes. 
_horse-and-buggy era, decreases as the 


/miles the scale drops abruptly from $75 


journeys to distribution points. 


| 
| Beer Sales Decline in New York 

| @ ALE OF BEER shows a marked decline 

in recent months in New York State. 

‘the State Commissioner of Taxation and 

Finance reports. October sales of 10,- 

781,903 gallons dropped to 8,403,542 gallons 


(Continued on Page 14, Column 3.] 


/a mile a year to $30 a mile a year. 


; means of preserving them on long truck at the $30 rate. 


The number of carriers is being reduced. 


| Vacancies caused by discharges, retirc-, 
Salaries. 


Whenever a carrier goes out of the serv-. 


ments, or deaths are seldom filled. 


‘ice his mileage is divided among nearby 
carriers. In most cases this means thai 
the cost to the Department is reduced 
from $75 a mile to $30 a mile and tha! 


the carriers who get the additional mile-. 


age receive pay increases. But the 


| Two assistants carried out the study. 
emount of their increases usually is less The results show a sharp decline in the 
than half the amount the Department total number of failures for the months 
saves by the consolidation the codes have been in operation, below 
3 |the same months of last year. When 
Carriers retired to speed up this Pro- | comparison is made with the same months 
gram draw $100 a month as pensions bui of 1928, a good business year, the months 
this comes from their retirement funds|in which the codes were in effect show 


| not by the number of mail boxes on their | 
The rate per mile, fixed in the 


_length of the route increases but at 24 
Ail 


‘compartment oxygen tanks as a better’ mileage beyond 24 miles a day is paid for 
~ _ lowers the rate to $81, and the pay for 


and does not affect the Department bud- likewise 
get. Where a carrier has had a shcrt been less frequent in the last six months 
route and low average pay his pension is of 1933 than in the two former periods, 
slightly less than $100. ‘according to Division Administrator A. 
On these short routes the Departmen: | D. Whiteside. 
makes its largest saving. For instance, | 
the rate on a 10-mile route is $93.60 a’ 
mile a year. Merging two 10-mile routes. IF 


Use for a Surplus 

THE milling industry would use cotton 

; bags entirely in sacking its flour output, 

30-mile route is only $1,980. Three 10-mile | more than 90,000 bales of cotton could be 

of $2,708 in annual yseq than at present, the Department of 
| Agriculture finds. 

Equipment allowances also are based on , -——---__——"—— 

mileage. The splicing together of short, tire country. The longest route, one of 91 


routes involve a total 


routes makes a more efficient operation! miles, is found in California. 


possible, bécause of the elimination of du-; Continued improvements in roads are 
plicating mileage near post offices when making it possible for the consolidations 
there are many short routes. to be effected without impairing the 
Mileage rates are the same for the en-_ service. 


Copyright. 1934, The 
ABerican Tobacco Compeay. 


Direct from the Metropolitan Opera House 
Saturday at 1:55 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, 
over Red and Blue Networks of NBC, LUCKY 
STRIKE will broadcast the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York in the World PREMIERE 
of the new American Opera, “MERRY MOUNT” 


GOOD TASTE=YOU CAN’T MISS IT 


Luckies’ finer, smoother taste comes 
from the finest Turkish and domestic 
tobaccos. We use only the center 


leaves for they are the mildest, most 
tender leaves. And every Lucky is 
so round, so firm, so fully packed. 


NOT the top leaves—they’re under- 
developed—they are harsh! 


(2 ~The of the Crop 


“The ten t, smoothest tobacco” 


Cream 


v 
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and only the Center Leaves \\aatis’s 
NOT th ’re inferi 
the bottom leaves—they’re inferior 
in quality—coarse and always sandy 
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Quart per Capita 
Daily Milk Output 


Consumption Ratio Disturbed, 
However, by Diversion 


| To Butter, Cheese 

A QUART OF MILK a day is the allot- 
~™ ment of each individual in the United 
| States—if the entire production were d:- 
vided equally. This amount is just suf- 
ficient to provide the ratio of milk and 
milk products which nutritionists assert 


Jumbo Lobsters | | 
off Fare| ‘Lhe Personal Side 


Code Protection for Crustaceans Of WwW ashin Ss ton 


Small and Large Proposed 
eae A Simple and Dignified Birthday Calebration~Seimon 
See the Light---Wife of the Russian Envoy ‘at Home’ 


Short Crop of Sweet Corn 
Due to Bacterial Blight 


HE FORECAST is that the sweet corn 
crop in many sections next Summer 
will be much behind, schedule. The rea- 
scn: Spread of a wilt, caused by a bace 
terial infection, has destroyed a large por- 
tion of the earliest varieties. 


The threat on early season consumption 
of corn on the cob may be offset by a 
new variety of wilt resistant sweet corn 
aeveloped by Glenn Smith, of the Office 
of Cereal Investigation, Department of 
Agriculture. It ripens a few days later 
than previous earliest varieties. 


Infant Paralysis: 

. Hard to Prevent, 
Difficult to Cure 

Need of Facilities for Treat- ()VERSIZED LOBSTERS get a break 


‘ from the New Deal. 
‘ment and Study of Means the big red ones that hang over both 
To Check Epidemics and 


the table when the bell tinkles for din- 


ends of the platter no longer will grace 
_Repair Deformities. 


By DR. FRANK J. JIRKA, 
Director of Health, State of Illinois 


E DEMAND for facilities like those 
at Warm Springs, Ga., for treating 


ner at eight, because their Uncle Sam is 
preparing to act in their behalf. 

With the supply of lobsters dwindling, 
the oversize crustaceans are to be left at 
their inclinations, inasmuch as 85 per 


cent of the seed lopsters are more than 


WASHINGTON, Thomas 
Jefferson and other fotmders of 
a free and democratic Republic 
would have delighted in the as- 
semblage at the Shoreham Hotel 
where Mrs. Roosevelt, in ivory satin 
and white cloak, cut the President’s 


raised locally — around $25,000 at 
the Shoreham Hotel party alone; 
the local purveyors of cold cream 
benefited by abrasions. 

Gold braid—in stripes, knots and 
festoons on the full dress uniforms 
of Generals, Admirals and lesser 


stream from a pipe, the salmon 
eggs pop open and tiny Chinooks 
pop out. Each with what looks like 
a red rubber bag attached under- 
neath. Upon this sac, which keeps 
nose and tail from touching the 
tank floor, the young salmon 


every person should consume daily. 


According to the Consumers’ Counsel 


of the Agriculturdl Adjustment Adminis- 
tration 48,500,000,000 quarts of milk were 
produced in 1932 by the 25,000,000 cows in 
this country. 


Individual preferences for other foods 


~| disastrous to the production of the early 


Further spread of the wilt may prove 


varieties of sweet corn in several sections, 
where they formerly have been grown 
for the early market. Thus far Govern- 
ment bacteriologists have developed no 
direct means of combating the bacteria 
and the only remedy suggested is the 


inches in length. Elmer Higgins, 
of the United States Bureau of Fisheries, 
told the NRA at the code hearing Jan. 
26, for lobster wholesalers that the an- 
nual take of lobsters is‘only a third of 
the 1889 figure. 


Recognizing that the supply of their 
w material is becoming scant, lobster 
wholesalers suggested that they handle 
only those lobsters which are more than 
9 or less than 13% inches long. 


infantile paralysis patients may be ex- 
pected to increase steadily. 

During the last three years no less than 
1,210 people have had infantile paraylsis 
in Illinois alone. Past experience indi- 
cates that the disease will be no less pre- 
valent in the future. Epidemic waves of | 
minor magnitude, involving from 400 to) 
800 cases, occur about every third year in| 
Illinois. 


Aftermath of Deformity 
The records show that about one- -half . Birth Decline i in lowa; 


of all persons who get infantile paraly ad : 
Less Maternity Mortality 


are left more or less permanently de- | 

formed. A survey of physically handi- | 

capped children in Illinois three years) [,,EWER babies were born in Iowa in 1933 

ago brought together definite records of | than at any time since the beginning 

2.308 crippled children whose condition 9; the twentieth century. 

was due to infantile paralysis. That) 

number has increased by several hundred | _ says the State Department of Health, the 

overage number of babies born each year 
For children left partially paralyzed by was 44,869. Each year since 1923, with 

infantile paralysis, the kind of treatment | the exception of 1930, fewer births have 

made possible at Warm Springs and | been reported than for the previous year. 

similar places may bring complete or al- | The largest number of births reported 

most complete recovery whereas without | during that period was 51,305 in 1923 and 


such treatment a lifelong deformity might | the smallest number was 38,600 during 
prevail. The treatment, however, must | 


always be under the supervision of special- | 
ists. | 

Otherwise, such exercise as swimming 
might be disastorous instead of helpful. 
Treatment with massage and exercise | 
must be done at the right time in the | 
course of the disease and in appropriate | 
degree in order to be beneficial. 


Stages in Recuperation 

Recovery from infantile paralysis takes 
place in three stages under proper treat- 
ment. During the first or acute stage 
which usually continues for about six 
weeks, proper treatment calls for com- 
plete rest and the support of paralyzed 
muscles with braces or plaster. 

The second stage begins when tender- 
ness of the muscles subsides. From that 
time for two years the muscles will re- 
gain strength under proper treatment. 
Since very little improvement in the 
volume of muscle return may be expected | 
after two years, it is extremely important 
to obtain correct treatment during that 
period 

The object of exercise is to retrain the 
muscles. When the muscle is very weak, 
the exercise should be done under water, 
as the limb does not have to work against 
gravity. If the exercise is done under 
water the maximum amount of improve- 
ment may therefore be expected. This 
fact makes of great importance places 
like Warm Springs where exercise under 
water may be taken under the best con- 
ditions. 


During the 10-year period, 1923-1932, 


Only three-fourths as many babies were 
'born in 1933 as were born in 1923. If 
it the same average annual percentage re- 
duction in the number of births reported 
prevails from 1934 to 1950—only 23,73¢ 
babies will be born in 1950. 

An all time low maternal mortality 
‘late may also be recorded for 1933 in 
| Spite of the decreased birth rate. 


Chilled Enthusiasm of Hens 
Engaged in Egg-laying Race 


OLD WEATHER caused 3.2 per cent 
less production by 680 pullets in the 
Western egg-laying.test at Stafford, N. Y., 
it is announced by the State Department 
of Agriculture Extension of New York. 
| The entry from Modesto, Calif., pulled 
ahead of all breeds in the Western in the 
|fourteenth week of the contest. This 
/pen of single-comb white leghorns laid 
815 eggs to date for a total of 1783.90 
points. Kauder’s pedigreed Leghorns from 
New Paltz, N. Y., leaders at the end of the 
thirteenth week, were second, with 807 
eggs scoring 782.25 points. 

In records for the week, the pen from 
Grand Rapids, Mich., led the Leghorn 
class with 60 eggs to score 63.80 points. 
The entry from Modesto, Calif., was sec- 
ond with 61 eggs for 63 points. 


Spring Garden Truck 
In Advance of Season 


eABey Spring radishes, lettuce, and 
other truck crops may be available to 
the consumer before the usual time, due 
to the development of electrically-heated 
hotbeds. 


Wiring of hotbeds so that they may be 
electrically heated, has growg into a com- 
mon practice in some parts of the coun- 
try, it is reported by Department of Agri- 
culture scientists. 

Because of lack of funds, the Depart- 
ment has not conducted experiments on 
the use of the new device but private re- 
search undertaken by W. R. Beatty of the 
Department has resulted in the collection 
of data on the subject. 


Strengthening of Muscles 

After the end of two years the third 
stage begins. One need expect no fur- 
ther improvement in the volume of active 
muscle. All further improvement is usually’ 
the result of strengthening that part 
of the muscle which has regained the 
power to act, rather than a recovery of 
paralyzed fiber. 

The prevalence trend of _ infantile 
paralysis indicates the probability of a 
minor epidemic wave in Illinois during 
1934. From 300 to 400 to 700 or 800 cases 
during the late Summer and early Fall 
will be no surprise. Recurrences of that 
- kind have taken place about every third 
year since 1917 and there is no reason 
to believe that these minor epidemic 
waves will not continue. 

Too little is known about the disease 
tc hope for much in the way of prevention 
in the near future. For the present we 
must rely strongly on appropriate trea‘- 
ment to prevent serious and permanent 
celormity. Consequently, the building up 
and enlargement of facilities like those at 
Warm Springs is a movement in the right 
direction. 


Limit to Beauty Lotion 
‘Made of Turtle Oil 


as Rejuvenator 


NE cosmetic manufacturer, in its 
claims for turtle oil face cream be- 
came too enthusiastic to suit the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. Turtle oil is 
used alone or in combination as a skin 
treatment. 

The Commission thought it was 
smearing it on a little too thick to 
claim for a cream made with the oil 
that it would do such things as “pene- 
trate and nourish the skin, remove or 
reduce lines or wrinkles, build up sag- 
ging muscles or underlying flesh and 
rejuvenate the skin.” Not even oil from 
a contented turtle could do that much. 

As a result, an order to desist was 
handed down. 


Breeding Killer Minnows 
To Exterminate Mosquito 


‘THE MOSQUITO NUISANCE may pe 

abated in a number of localities 
through the work which the Bureau of 
Fisheries is doing to propagate the gam- 
busia, a mosquito killing minnow of Cali- 
fornia. 

Milton F. James, of the Bureau, says 
that their beneficial effect is well known 
in California but that the major diffi- 
culty is to successfully introduce them 
into northern areas. Encouraging reports 
of their use in the North have been re- 
ceived from Wisconsin, where they have 
withstcod extreme weather conditions. 
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red, white and blue birthday cake. 


To the music of six bands, among 
them a remarkable harmonica or- 
chestra made up of boys ranging 
from 8 to 18 years in cadet uniform, 
a long procession of diplomatic, 
social, Federal and military notables 
walked down the steps to the lobby 
and passed between flanking lines 
of handsomely dressed guests to the 
ballroom. 


What George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson would have liked 
was the combination of ceremony 
with simplicity, of dignity with 
affability. Even the news photo- 
graphers were in formal attire, and 
set off their blinding flashes as un- 
obtrusively as possible. 

[NCIDENTALLY, the photogra- 

phers afforded little sidelights on 
human nature. People accustomed 
to the public gaze took their pres- 
ence as a matter vf course; Mrs. 
Dolly Gann, in blue velvet brocade 
smiling at the crowd; Mrs. Wood- 
row Wilson, in black velvet with 
crystal beads, looking calm and a 
little sad; former Vice President 
Curtis, unhurried and imperturb- 
able; all the list of Government 
folk, foreign and American, gra- 
cious, good tempered, arrayed as 
the liles of the field and not mind- 
ing a photograph. 

There were others, less important, 
who hesitated on the top step wait- 
ing for the flashlight and none too 
pleased when it didn’t flash. There 
was the jovial unknown gentleman 
who waved at the formal assem- 
blage and chuckled heartily: “Hul- 
lo, everybody.” There were society 
matrons who had profiles, and 
knew it. There were the two or 
three who, simulating embarass- 
ment, scuttered past the cameras 
and tried not to look disappointed 
when nobody with a camera pur- 
sued them. There was the man 
movie actor who wouldn’t pose be- 
cause a certain other man movie 
actor was present. Ah, well, stars 
will be stars. 


WHAT the well dressed Washing- 

ton woman will wear was an- 
other item gleaned from this oc- 
casion. As a rule she wears black 
or white; satin rather than crepe 
or velvet; rich, dark colors rather 
than bright ones; long white gloves; 
and a rhinestone tiara or an Alice- 
in-Wonderland ribbon on her hair, 
which is done in a little coil at the 
nape of her neck. 


NOt ONLY for the infantile 

paralysis patients at Warm 
Springs, Ga., but also for the drug- 
gists in Washington, D. C., the 
President’s birthday celebration was 
a distinct success. Warm Springs 
benefited by the considerable sums 


lights of a dozen different countries 

including our own. And medals, at- 
tached to the coats of Ambassadors, 

Envoys, Ministers, with an occa- 
sional bejewelled decoration for 
good measure. 

Not that the Admirals or Ambas- 
sadors got scratched. It was the 
ladies in their lovely low-necked 
gowns at the hotels where the of- 
ficial centers of the birthday party 
were located. 

And not that Ambassadors or 
Admirals went around scratching 
people intentionally. Just that the 
throng was so huge, like a magnifi- 
cently dressed subway crowd at the 
rush hour, that during most of 
Tuesday evening a lady in decollete 
could scarcely move through the 
hotel corridors or even stand still 
in them without carrying away on 
arm or shoulder some little souvenir 
imprint of the Japanese Navy or 
the Cross of St. George, often yield- 
ing in return a bit of chiffon or 
half a corsage bouquet. 

* 

UP at the White House they are 
getting ready to unpack the 
stemware which was put away in 
the storeroom when Prohibition 
came in. Mrs. Roosevelt has de- 
cided that “simple wines”—prefer- 
ably American—but no hard liquor, 
will be served at the President’s 
mansion after February 15, when 
Repeal finally strikes the District 
of Columbia. 

Mrs. Roosevelt herself drinks 
nothing containing alcohol. 


* * 
T WAS RIGHT in the midst of 
one of the biggest snowstorms 
of the Winter, with the Capitol 
and its encircling trees furred in 
ghostly white, that the Blue Eagle 
hatched out its first and perhaps 
its only chicken. Named the Code 
Eagle, this eaglet will perch upon 
goods produced under any one of 
the various manufacturers’ codes. 
A feeling of awe seemed to per- 
vade the Department of Commerce 
Building, where the Blue Eagle has 
its nest in NRA headquarters, when 
the preliminary peep of the little 
feathered newcomer was heard. In 
the great snowfall which practical- 
ly halted traffic, Nature, like Manu- 
facture, appeared to hold her 
breath. 
But THERE was no holding of 
breath down in the basement 
of the Department of Commerce 
Building where a hatching-out is 
no novelty at all. In the cellar is 
the aquarium; and in the aquar- 
ium, beside turtles, goldfish and 
whatnot, are enough Chinook sal- 
mon eggs to hatch enough salmon 
to provide fisherman with stories 
for the next 20 years. 
After rolling round in water. 
agitated by a carefully regulated 


than milk products, distribution problems, 
etc., all act to upset the one quart per 
day ratio indicated by production. 

The Consumers’ Counsel says every 100 
quarts of milk produced is distributed in 
this manner: 

“Out of every 100 quarts, 25 stayed on 
the farms where they were used by faim 
tamilies or fed to calves or made into 
butter (about a quarter of that butter was 
sold.) About 33 quarts were manufac- 
tured into butter; five quarts were manu- 
factured into cheese; four quarts, into 
evaporated, condensed, powdered, or 
malted milk; two quarts, into ice cream. 

“The rest of the 100 quarts—that’s 31-- 
were used as milk or cream by city people.” 


bounce about in high glee, leaping 
over one another’s heads, perform- 
ing mad caracoles, full of joie de 
vivre until such time as the sac 
disappears and the juvenile fish are 
sent away to stock a stream. 

Salmon are supposed to return to 
their birthplace to spawn. But the 
Chinooks hatched in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cellar do not re- 
turn there at spawning time. They 
return to the first free waters in 
which they were released. 

x* 


ME. VEVERKA, blonde and gra- 
cious wife of the Minister from 


Czechoslovakia, has not only Quantity and Kind of Food | 
painted a portrait of Dr. Ales 
Hrdlicka, anthropologist at the |[{mn Low-cost Emergency Diet 


Smithsonian Institution, but she 
knows how to pronounce his name. 
He is also a native of Czecho- 
slovakia. 


OW MUCH FOOD and what kind of | 
food should a person consume who 
has to live on a minimum expenditure? 
Conclusions answering this question as 
well as a similar question for three other 


Not SO many years ago United 
States troops were chasing 
Aguinaldo over half the Philippine 
Islands as an insurrectionist. This 
week Washington society was en- 
tertaining his daughter, Senora 
Carmen Aguinaldo de Melencio, 
who is an attractive young matron 
of rather Japanese appearance, 
with dark, marcelled hair and very 
modern gowns. 
* 


ing an adequate diet at minimum cost, 
adequate diet at moderate cost, and a lib- 
eral diet—have been made by the United 
States Bureau of Home Economics in a 
study which it has recently completed. 

An individual on an emergency diet 
should consume 240 pounds of flour and 
‘cereal a year; on an adequate diet, 224 
pounds; on a moderate diet, 160 pounds, 
and on a liberal diet, 100 pounds, 

The liberal diet has the smallest pro- 

portion of flour and cereals and the larg- 
est of vegetables and fruits. 
_ On the emergency diet for a year, as 
/planned by the Bureau, an individual 
would consume 8" dozen eggs, while for 
the adequate-minimum cost and the mod- 
erate cost diets 15 dozen are suggested. 
For the liberal diet 30 dozen per individ- 
ual are recommended. 

In the emergency diet 43 per cent of 
the calories would come from bread or 
cereals, while in the moderate cost and 
liberal diet milk would supply 19 per cent 
and lean meat or fish 21 per cent. 

The emergency diet would include 2,746 

units of vitamin A, while the units are. 
increased in the other classifications up| 
to 6,495 for the liberal diet. 


x 
ME. ANTONOVICH TROYAN- 
OVSKY, wife of the new Am- 
bassador from Russia, is a dark, 
slim little woman, whose birthplace 
was Warsaw and whose smile re- 
sembles that of Dorothea Wieck, 
the German and Hollywood film 
actress. At an informal gathering 
the other day in the house where 
the Soviet Ambassador is lodged 
pending renovation of the Embassy, 
Madame Troyanovsky—you accent 
the “ov” and pronounce the “vy” as 
“f’—said through an interpreter 
that*she thought ‘American women 
had the same spirit of independ- 
ence as Soviet women, that Soviet 
women were better dressed than 
formerly, and that Washington re- 
minded her in spots of Paris. 

As if in contrast with the old 
Russian regime and with the Im- 
perial Court of Japan, to which for 
five years her husband has been 
Ambassador, Madame Troyanovsky 
entertained in a plainly furnished 
parlor which had dark blue velvet 
curtains, a brick fireplace beneath 
a white mantel, and a marble bust 
of Lenin behind a big sword-fern. 

Wearing dark red wool and no 
jewels, Mme. Troyanovsky rolled 


explains the Bureau, corresponds with the | 
amounts spent by families of skilled wage 
earners, business and professional workers. 


Juniper—as in Gin— 


OTICING that such big game animals 
as elk, deer and antelope browsed 
with apparent pleasure on the juniper 
trees in national forests, a scientist made 
a chemical analysis and found that the 
juniper had a surprisingly high food 
value. 
Foresters believe that there must be 
some relation between gin, juniper and 


wild life, it is suggested by the California 
her handkerchief into a ball as she | district of the United States Fores: 


talked, through the interpreter, | Service. 
with a gentle, alert intonation. She : 


laughed quickly and pleasantly |State Use of Borrowed Nets 


h body asked what Rus- . 
when somenody aske To Catch Fish for Needy 


sian food she liked best to cook. 

But I do not like to cook!” she WNERS OF FISH NETS in Indiana 
are turning them over to the State 


Guidance in Building Up and Maintaining 
Health of Undernourished Children 


Suggestions for Selecting Proper Food, and Regarding Sleep, Rest, Exercise, Out- 
door Play, Habits of Eating and Correction of Physical Defects 


Assistant Chief, United States Children’s Bureau 


CHILD Health Recovery Program 
which was initiated at a conference 
called*in Washington on Oct. 6, 1933, by 
the Secretary of Labor is getting under 
way in a large number of States. 


The conference was called because of 
the evidence of an increase of malnutri- 


tion among children 
in certain areas as a 
result of the depres- 
sion. An _ objective 
proposed was the lo- 
cation of undernour- 
ished children among 
the families on re- 
lief and among those 
families in need, 
though not on relief, 
and the initiation 
and development of 
plans to overcome, 
as far as_ possible, 
existing malnutri- 
tion and to prevent its further progress 
through dietary means, and where neces- 
sary, the institution of corrective medical 


Katherine E. Lenroot 


procedures. 


In most of the States the health de- 
partments are developing plans of prac- 
tical procedure for locating and helping 
malnourished children in cooperation with 
the Relief Administration, Medical Socie- 
ties, nursing and nutrition groups, parent- | 
tefcher organizations and others. 


Recently further impetus has been given 
the program through the endorsement 
by the Federal Relief Administrator of 
Civil Works Service projects in the States, 
by which needy nurses may _be employed 
under the supervision of qualified public 
health nurses to do child health work, 
with special reference to nutrition. The 
Bureau has been informed that many such 
projects are already under way. 

For use in connection with the program 
the Children’s Bureau has published a 
child health examination form for the use 
of physicians which emphasizes the nu- 
trition picture of the child, instructions 
and height-weight tables for children un- 


der 16 yA ys to be used with this exami- 


nation for€1, and a one-page flyer cover- 
ing the needs of the undernourished child. 


By KATHARINE E. LENROOT 


This latter should be especially useful 
to public health nurses. All of these pub- 
lications are available on request to the 
Children’s Bureau. 


The program for an _ undernourished 
child 2 to 16 years of age, as outlined in 
the one-page flyer, is as follows: 

The diet must include the following 
protective foods: 


Milk.—One quart of whole milk daily— 
either fresh or prepared by diluting evap- 
orated or dried milk. To this may be 
added other milk products, such as dried 
skim milk, cream, and cheese. Milk is 
indispensable in the child’s diet. 

Butter,—On bread or other foods. 

Egg.—One daily. 


Vegetables.—At least one serving daily 
of a green leafy vegetable and one serv- 
ing of some other colored vegetable. 
Spinach, turnip tops, beet tops, cabbage, 
kale, chard, carrots, green beans, peas, 
beets, tomatoes (fresh or canned), squash. 

Many vegetables may be used raw— 
such as cabbage, carrots (grated), lettuce, 
celery, watercress, tomatoes. Other vege- 
tables, such as turnips, onions, parsnips, 
cauliflower, may be used, but not to the | 
exclusion of green-leafy or other colored 
vegetables. 

Fruit.—At least one serving daily of a 
fresh fruit. Oranges, bananas, apples, or 
other fresh fruits in season. Cooked dried 
fruits, such as raisins, prunes, apricots, 
and peaches are vaguable foods and should 
be used frequently in addition to fresh 
fruits. Other cooked fruits may be given. 

Cod-liver oil—Two to four teaspoonfuls 
daily, especially in the North Temperate 
Zone. 

In addition: 
building foods— 

Bread.—Two or three times a day; 
whole-grain bread at least once a day. 

Cereals.—Hot cooked cereal once or 
twice a day, served with milk or cream. 

Starchy vegetables—Potatoes, sweet- 
potatoes, rice, barley, macaroni, or hominy 
once a day. 

Meat or fish—Fresh lean meat or fish 
once a day if possible. The foods recom- 
mended for undernourished children are 
the same for any age group, but the older 


Other energy and body- 
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_fuses foods that he needs, especially milk 


answered. 

Department of Conservation on a pledge 
that they will be kept in good condition 
and have contributed their use for catch- 
ing cisco in the northern Indiana lakes. 
The fish are to be used to feed needy 
families. 


Relief Rations of Cheese 
and Canned Beef for 
Needy Unemployed 


HE NEEDY UNEMPLOYED of the 
Nation will be the recipients of 
cheese and canned beef. 

Harry L. Hopkins, president of the 
Federal Surplus Relief Corporation and 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tor, has announced that the Govern- 
ment would purchase and process 44,- 
100 cattle at the rate of 2,205 head each 
day. The purchase will be made in 10 
different States. 

He has also announced that the same 
corporation will go into the market 
and purchase 3,602,000 pounds of cheese. 
This includes natural cheese, processed 
cheese and cheese to be processed. 

In both instances, the Department 
will supervise the processing and will 
‘stamp each individual item as Gov- 
ernment inspected and approved. Pur- 
chases of both are nearing completion. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


The Intelligence of Prospective Immigrant. 
Public Health Bulletin No. 206. Public Health 


Service. Price 5 cents. Apply at Supt. of 
oc. 


child, especially the child in his teens, 
needs larger quantities of each food than 
does the younger child. Undernourished 
children of all ages should have a quart 
of milk; children in their teens may drink 
more. 


Sleep and rest.—An undernourished 
child should have more sleep and rest 
than the well-nourished child of the same 
age. From 2 to 6 years of age he should 
rest at least 1% hours during the day 
and should have 12 to 13 hours of sleep 
at night, going to bed at 6 or 6:30 or, to- 
ward the end of this period, in some cases, 
at 7; during school years he should rest 
after lunch for half an hour and shoud 
have at least 11 to 12 hours of~sleep, go- 
ing to bed at 7:30 or 8 o'clock. 

A child in his teens who is undernour- | 
ished needs 10 to 12 hours of sleep and 
also should rest daily after lunch. Every | 
child should sleep in a bed by himself. | 

Exercise and outdoor play.—An under-. 
nourished child should play outdoors in 
the sun for a part of each day (except at 
midday in hot weather). Little is gained, 
however, by outdoor play on coudy days 


(32-26570) 

‘in very cold weather. If the temperature Injury to Buildings by Termites. Leaflet No. 
is below freezing, young children cannot! at 8 ay 
exercise enough to keep warm. ates of Practice in U. S. Patent O ffice 
Moderate play and exercise are recom-| Gen’, Omice. Commerce Dept. Apply at 


Commissioner of Patents. (11-35789) 
Observations on Thermal Death Points of As- 
cise may have to be avoided until the, ‘trepha_Ludens (Loew). Technical bulletin 


child’s nutritional condition returns to Supt: (Agr33-639) 
normal. Purposeless running about in- | Soil Survey of Erie County, New York. Series 
some quiet amusement. The physician's Agric ulture De wt. Price 20 cents. at 
advice should be sought with respect to| The Change from Manual to Dial Operation 
the amount of exercise that is desirable.| 1" Telephone Industry. Women's Bureau 
Bulletin No. 110.:Women's Bureau. Labor 

Habits of eating.—Malnutrition is some-|* D 


mended, but strenuous games and exer- 


Price 5 cents. 


ept. Price 5 cents. Apply at 1k 


times due solely to poor eating habits. L33-123) 
Educational Direct 
If your child is a finicky eater and re-| ‘1, Part IV. educationel Bulletin 1994, ra 


and 
Education Office, 
Price 5 cents. Apply at Supt. 
(E13-213) 

Fishery Products. Report No. 69, second series, 
Tarif? Commission. Price 25 cents. Apply 
at Supt. of Docs. (33-26578) 
Methods of Valuation. Report No. 70, second 
series, Tariff Commission. Price 10 cents. 
Apply at Supt. of Docs. (33-26579) 
Foreign Trade of U. S., 1932. Trade promo- 
tion series No. 151. 
Commerce Bur.. 


They and foundations. 

and vegetables, consult your physician as me toed Dept. 

ee ou you may help him overcome the 
abit. 


Correction of physical defects.—Certain 
physical defects may interfere with the 
child’s nutrition and will have to be cor- 
rected before the child's condition im- 
proves. A careful physical examination by 
a physician will be necessary to discover 
these defects. 


Commerce Dept. 
Dept (A22-1744) 
Mattresses and Bed Springs. Cen- 
sus Of Manufactures. 1931. Census Bureau. 
Commerce Dept. Price 5 cents. Apply at 
Supt. of Docs.. (25-26723) 


classifications of individuals—those wish- | 


What is described as the liberal diet, 
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planting of a slower ripening variety. 
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She-TRAYMORE 


crry. N. J. 


When you visit New York 
make The Ambassador your 
home. Here you will find sa- 
perb surroundings, a location 
that is central, personalized 


service and nnexcelled cuisime. 
Rates $5 up 


THE 


AMBASSADOR 


Theo. Kroeil, General Manager 


Park Avenue, 51st to 52nd Streets, New Yor 


THE NEW 
WESTON 


Withia one square of -_ 

nificent Rockefeller 

the shopping cen 

Avenue; St. 

Park Avenue sector; 

= Grand Central Station; co 
trical section of 

Square. 


ENVIRONMENT 
Offers 700 comfortably simple 
furnished rooms, with every 
Popular restau- 
ran 


TARIFY 
A trifle lower than at other 
borhood hotels. Attrac- 


MOSPITALITY 


them by the employees w 
is not often — away from 
their hom 


50™ ST. at MADISON AVE 
NEW YORK 


CONVENIENCE 


wow yorK 


ENJOY NEW YORK 
AT THE ST. REGIS 


Find your problem of where to stay 
while in New York delightfully solved 
—at the St. Regis. A pleasant Oasis of 
Quietude and Splendour, yet in the 
Manhattan Midst of It All. Distinguished 
social atmosphere. Radio City, tral 
Park, The’ Smart Shops, The Theatres 
—just a few steps away. Conveniently 
reached by subway from Pennsylvania 
Station or Grand Central Terminal. 


$7, $8. Parlour, Bedroom, Bath $10 to $20, 
E. 55th STREET at Sth AVENUE 


Single rooms $4.$5,$6. Double Rooms - 
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STOCK E 


XCHANGES—HOW SHALL THEY 


The Story of High Finance and Speculation--How Committee Named by the President Would Curb Markets by Creating a System of 
Licensing--Restriction on Short-Selling and Enforcement of Fair Dealin 


HE STORY of the stock markets 
and high finance, which the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee 
has been unravelling for two years, 
may have its climax in the abolition 
of America’s colorful stock exchanges. 
In April, 1932, the Senate commit- 
tee started prying into the billion- 
dollar story of stock flotations, price 
rigging, short selling and security col- 
lapse. Always widening its inquiry, It 
has amassed evidence filling a dozen 
fat volumes. 

During the past week a committee 
appointed by President Roosevelt de- 
clared that that evidence demonstrates 
the inadequacy of existing stock ex- 
changes. They must be regulated and. 
perhaps, abolished eventually, the 
President's committee said. 

Although American business has 
drawn billions of dollars for its ex- 
pansion and operation from the sale 
of stock, the President’s committee 
suggested to business that it find an- 
other way of financing itself in the 
distant future. 

Stock exchanges, the President's 
committee said, are too explosive at 
times and at othr times too much like 
poker games with stacked decks. Thé 
“bulls” who push prices up and the 
“bears” who raid them down are often 
trained animals performing for the 
benefit of a few “insiders,” the com- 
‘mittee said. 

Inquiry Under Way 
Nearly Two Years 


To the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency went the report of 
the President’s committee, like all 
other evidence on the stock market 
and, its accessory financial devices. 
For 22 months this Senate group has 
been compiling its evidence. 

When the Senate inquiry began in 
April, 1932. it had authority from the 
Senate only to look into strictly stock 
market transactions. Since that time 
four successive Senate resolutions have 
widened the committee's powers until 
it has investgated private incomes, the 
collapse of banks during the banking 
holiday, and the financial operation of 

ks. 
a of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, of the J. P. Morgan and other 
private banks, of the collapsed De- 
troit and Cleveland banks, and many 
other financial and business leaders 
have contributed their testimony. 

The Senate committe itself has not 
summed up its findings or declared 
what it believes to be the correctives 
for the abuses it uncovered. The re- 
port of the President's committee dur- 
ing the past week was the first attempt 
to digest the findings and chart a fu- 
In its report the Presi- 
dent’s committee said in part: — 

‘Your committee regards certain of 
the disclosures before the subcommi'~ 
tee of the Senate Committee on Banx- 
ing and Currency during the past year 
and a half as imposing an imperative 


_ Obligation to devise constructive meas- 


ures for the prevention of those ‘prac- 
tices which have shocked the con- 
science of the Nation. There has been 
revealed the spéctacle of certain leaders 
in the world of finance who, while 
standing in a fiduciary relation to the 
stockholders as directors in corpora- 
tions, have engaged in stock and mar- 
ket transactions which could not but 
rebound to the ultimate disadvantags 
of the shareholders. There has been 
uncovered the presence of some pool 
operations which have artificially in- 
fluenced the price of shares to the dis- 
advantage of the private shareholder 
and in the hopes of speculative gains 
to the participants. There has been 
revealed on the part of certain per- 
sons occupying high position in the 
banking and financial world, an atti- 
tude toward the interests committed to 
their charge which is not in accord- 
ance with those high standards and 
ideals which the public has been led 
to expect of them. 


Speculative Tendencies 


Costly to Public 


There has also been revealed on the 
part of the general public a tendency 
toward unintelligent and  senscless 
speculation which, lending itself to eXx- 
ploitation by high pressure selling 
methods and through medium of mar- 
ginal trading and some of the other 
practices revealed in the investigation, 
has stimulated security values to un- 
sound levels from which they have in- 
evitably receded with disastrous conse- 
quences to the whole national economy. 

Market fluctuations caused by the 
conditions just outlined have reper- 
cussions which extend far beyond the 
Stock Exchanges and the circle of in- 
dividuals who trade in securities. There 
is a relationship between fluctuations 
in the stock market and unsettlement 
in business conditions, based on ‘he 
fact that Stock Exchange movements 
are apt to be regarded by both busi- 
ness men and the general public as an 
indicator’ of underlying conditions. 

A violent fall in the stock market 
consequently may lead business men 
to curtail commitments and activities, 
thereby increasing unemployment 
while on the other hand a sharp rise 
in the stock market may lead to ex- 
pansion of business activity beyond the 
bounds of sound economics. Likewise 
the stock market vitally affects credit, 
which in turn directly affects commer- 
cial conditions. In part this is due to 
the practice of banks in making loans 
upon stock market collateral. In part 
it is due to the fact that institutions 
such as savings banks and insurance 
companies hold as investments securi- 
ties listed on the exchanges. and fluc- 
tuations in quotations affect the ap- 
parent financial soundness of these in- 
When these considerations 
of general economic welfare are united 
to practices and methods which are 
either unethical or unsound, or both, 
the country has seen the result 
succession of financial disasters whose 
consequences affect the whole nation. 


Start Already Mnde 
In Eliminating Evils 

With this spectacle before it, your 
committee believes that no single piece 
of legislation, however comprehensive, 
will be able to deal effectively with all 
aspects of the situation which may re- 
quire governmental action. The prob- 
lems lie in different fields of banking. 
corporation law, taxation, issue and 
sale of securities and stock market 
regulation. In some of these fields a 
beginning at dealing with the evils 
disclosed has been made in statutes 
already passed, such as the Glass- 
Steagall Banking Act and the Securi- 


ties Act enacted at the last session of 
the Congress. 

Your committee realizes that. per- 
haps, the most effective way to deal 
with certain evils connected with ma- 
nipulation of stock by directors and 
Officers, issue of stock to insiders for 
inadequate consideration, incomplete 
publicity of corporate accounts and 
Similar problems is by the require- 
ment of Federal incorporation for cor- 
porations engaged in interstate com- 
merce. These particular problems can, 
however, to some extent, be dealt with 
through the regulation of stock ex- 
changes and stock exchange operations. 


Three Objectives in 
Regulation of Markets 


We feel that the general objectives 
of regulation of stock markets are 
three: 


(1)The specific practices of the mar- 
ket must be made reliable and clean. 
no matter what point of view is adopted 
with regard to the larger questions: 
and 


(2) So far as possible, the aim should 
be to try to create a condition in which 
fluctuations in security values more 
nearly approximate fluctuations in the 
position of the enterprise itself and of 
general economic conditions—that is. 
tend to represent what is going on in 
the business and in our economic life 
rather than mere speculative or “tech- 
nical” conditions in the market; and 


(3) The steady accumulation over a 
period of time of information which 
will afford a better basis for deter- 
mining whether as wide and as dan- 
gerous machinery as now exists is really 
necessary to secure liquidity of security 
values. 


The last question involves the broad 
problem as to whether liquidity through 
the mechanism of stock markets 
should be encouraged or discouraged. 
Your committee is not now in posses- 
sion of information permitting. deter- 
mination of this broad question. From 
one point of view is it arguable that 
the attempt through exchanges to give 
liquidity to tremendous bodies of na- 
tional wealth is an element of fragility 
in the economic structure. 

Your committee takes note of the fact 
that a relatively high degree of liquidity 
exists in the bond marke® apart from 
the existence. to anything like the 
Same extent, of some of the practices 
of the stock market which are now the 
subject of criticism. Further, your 
committee cannot but take note of the 
fact that the translation of an ex- 
tremely large percentage of the na- 
tional wealth into the form of liquid 
securities has widespread social effects. 


Method of Regulation 
Easily Major Problem 


Your committee believes that the 
major problem involved in any consid- 
eration of proposed stock exchange 


regulation relates to the methods and. 


mechanism through which the pro- 
posed regulation is to be applied. 
Your committee believes that the most 
practical solution from a long-range 
point of view, assuming such legisla- 
tion to be desirable, is to enact a meas- 
ure which will provide a system em- 
bodying the minimum of specific reg- 
ulatory provisions in the statute it- 
self and the maximum of discretionary 
powers of regulation in an adminis- 
trative agency. 

Your committee believes that at this 
time a mechanism ought to be set up 
which is 

‘a) Capable of collecting necessary 
information; and 

‘b) Capable of being used to carry 
out a policy as it shall be developed; 
and 

‘c) Flexible enough to permit meet- 
ing of situations, both specific and 
general. as they shall have been fully 
disclosed and developed. 

This conclusion is based on the fact 
that while it is possible to outline leg- 
islation devised to correct known 
wrongs, it will be of little value tomor- 
row if it is not flexible enough to meet 
new conditions as they arise and de- 
mand attention in the public interest. 

Stock exchanges raise essentially new 
problems in Federal regulation. They 
do not present a static situation sus- 
ceptible to fixed standards. On the 
contrary, it is a highly dynamic ever- 
changing picture, subject to untold and 
unknown possibilities and combina- 
tions that are today unpredictable. 
The thing to be avoided is the placing 
of this complex andg@mportant mech- 
anism in a straitjacket. 


Federal Authority Is 
Suggested as Solution 


Your committee believes that an 
effective solution would lie along the 
lines of establishing an administrative 
agency which will hereinafter be desig- 
nated the Federal Stock Exchange 
Authority. ‘It would be appropriate 
to unite in such an agency the regu- 
lation and supervision of stock ex- 
changes and the administration of the 
present Federal Securities Act. This 
raises the question as to whether or 
not the existing Federal Trade Com- 
mission should be availed of for such 
& purpose or whether a new Federal 
Stock Exchange Authority should be 
created. 

The staff of the agency must be es- 
pecially fitted for their task; and the 
commissioners charged with the wor! 
must be men of unusual qualifications 
who must hold the respect of the coun- 
try..and such an agency should give 
continued representation to the views, 
both of the investing public and of the 
exchanges, in an endeavor to provide 
that no hasty or ill-advised regulation 
would be promulgated by inexperienced 
men. 

Your committee wishes to call spe- 
cific attention to the proposal that a 
representative of the stock exchanges 
should be drawn into the administra- 
tion agencies. It is believed desirable 
to provide for such representation, 
Since the field covered is decidedly 
necessary contribution on this phase 
of regulation. 

Alternative methods by which the ad- 
ministrative agency might enforce such 


‘rules and regulations made by it under 


the statute are: 

‘a) To provide that unless an ex- 
change received the sanction of ap- 
proval, that is, a license issued by the 
proposed commission or division. no 
quotation of prices on such exchange, 
no Offers to buy or sell, no controls or 
communications relating to the trans- 
actions on such exchange, should be 
transmitted through the mail or by 


means of the instrumentalities of. in- 
terstate commerce; or 


(b) To provide that the administra- 
tive agency should require individual 
brokers, members of stock exchanges, 
to take out a Federal license as o 
condition of permitting the Stock Ex- 
change to continue as a Federally |i- 
censed body. 

Your committee does not consider it 
desirable to require the licensing of in- 
dividual brokers, there is a distinct 
danger that such a system would 
break down the controls already exer- 
cised by the stock exchanges through 
their business conduct rules, which op- 
erate, or can be made to operate, with 
summary speed and effectiveness. 


On the other hand, there is a dan- 
ger in relying exclusively. as a sanc- 
tion, on the power of the Federal Stock 
Exchange Authority to revoke the li- 
cense of an exchange and thereby close 
to it access to the mails and inter- 
State commerce. ; 


The consequences of closing an ex- 
change are so far-reaching, so many 
innocent persons would inevitably be 
| injured by such a step that it might 


4 


well be that the Stock Exchange Au- 
thority would be so reluctant to de- 
prive an exchange of its license that 
the regulation and orders of the Au- 
thority might come to be disregarded. 

This could in part be obviated by 
providing that in addition to the ex- 
treme penalty of revoking the licenses, 
the Authority might impose upon the 
exchange the minor penalty of a fine. 
The Authority might also be given 
power to require an exchange which 
had violated a condition of its license 
to change any or all of its officers and 
(or) the membership of all or any of 
its governing boards or committees. 


Coordination with 
Federal Reserve Banks 


In one important respect the work 
of the proposed administrative agency 
interacts with a quite different agency 
so closely as to seem to require special! 
treatment. Since no regulation of 
stock exchange practices can avoid the 
subject of margin requirements, the 
administrative agency is brought fairly 


in contact with the question of short- 
term credit. 

The lending of money to brokers or 
upon securities in connection with 
margin transactions is one of the 
greatest problems in the banking struc- 
ture. Under the terms of the Glass- 
Steagall Act ‘(Act of June 16, 1933, 
Chapter 88, Section 3-A, U. S. C. A., 
Vol. XII, Section 301), the Federal Re- 
serve banks in each district are now 
charged with the duty of “ascertaining 
whether undue use is: being made of 
bank credit for the speculative carry- 
ing of or trading in securities,” but 
their sole power is to report the facts 
tq the Federal Reserve Board, and the 
board ‘may:then, in an extreme case. 
suspend any member bank from the 
use of the credit facilities of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

It would seem proper to give the 
Federal Reserve banks of their dis- 
tricts power of consultation with the 
proposed Stock Exchange Authority to 
meet situations directly rather than 
indirectly. 

Many of the abuses which have been 
disclosed have occurred in connection 


with so-called pool.operations. In at- 
tempting to propose regulations which 
would eliminate the evils of such op- 
erations, the difficulty is at once en- 
countered that pools are of different 
kinds and are conducted for different 
purposes and for different results. 


The speculative pool which is op- 
erated for the purpose of “rigging” 
the market to the detriment of the pub- 
lic and unduly enhancing the price of 
a security that the members of a pool 
may profit by selling the security at the 
enhanced price, or which operates to 
depress a security in order that the in- 
siders may buy at the lower price and 


_ then resell at a profit, constitutes the 


chief evil for which a remedy is de- 
manded. 

It is true, nowever, that certain joint 
accounts or Syndicate operations in the 
market are conducted for purposes 
which are considered by many experts 
to be indispensable to accomplish cer- 
tain ends which are legitimate under 
established methods of doing business 
in this country. This is the case, for 
example, with the so-called distribu- 
tion pool or syndicate which, when 
honestly conducted, creates an orderly 


market for securities during the period 
of the distribution of a new issue. 
(Turning from these board con- 
siderations of policy, the report raised 
certain specific points such as stock 


pools, wash sales and matched orders, 
margin trading, specialists, short sell- 
ing, cOrporate accounting, publicity 
men and brokerage underwriting of 
securities. On most of these points 
the report urged further study or 
blanket power for the proposed Au- 
thority rather than exact legal re- 
strictions.) 

This report represents the composite 
views of the several members of the 
committee, the individual members 
having endeavored subordinate 
their personal viewpoints to arrive at 
unanimity. While some of the mem- 
bers have certain reservations on some 
of the points discussed, all the mem- 
bers unite in the recommendations 
herein contained and are in general 
accord with the views herein expressed. 

(Signed) John Dickinson, Chairman: 
A. A. Berle, per John Dickinson; Ar- 
thur H. Dean; J. M. Landis; Henry J. 
Richardson. 
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Fight on Price-cutting Check- 
ing Discriminators 


The oil code administration now has 
Struck at further practices resorted to by 
some companies in an effort to get around 
the requirements assuring retailers of a 
definite margin between the price they pay 
and the price they sell the product to con- 
sumers. The attempt is to end a new 
means of price cutting. 

Under the order, issued by the Oil Ad- 
ministrator, Harold L. Ickes, refiners, 
wholesalers, distributors and jobbers of 
petroleum products must establish a single 
price for all + les of each brand of their 
gasoline. Recently tank wagon prices—the 
prices which retailers pay—have been va- 
ried to discriminate against different 


Heavy Oversubscriptions in 
Last 18 Months Fail to 
Provide Measure of Actual 
Demand 


Information derived from Official Sources—as of noon, Feb. 3 


NAVAL Programs Stir Debate in | ciple but would not be allowed to 

Tokyo and Washington—The | re-arm up to the levels demanded 
whole future of existing treaties for | by Chancellor Hitler. France and 
the limitation of naval armaments, | the other armed powers would be 
involving problems of Pacific rela- | asked to abolish some, at least, of 


crapin Barnacles To repair the damage done by the recent 
bidding will be | €arthquake and to safeguard against re- 
the rule when the Shipping Board 'CUrrence, the Public Works Administra- 
Bureau leases terminals. In addition, ex- | on has made an allotment of nearly $10,- 
isting leases of terminals which have been | 


“The American Government has millions 
Of dollars it is ready to lend to all the 
nations of the world if they will buy up 
the surpluses of farm and industrial com- 


Every time in the past year and a half 
that the Federal Government has tried 
_ to borrow a dollar it has had anywhere 


modities which are depressing our busi- 
ness. 

On the other hand, the Government 
may refuse to allow its citizens to make 
“private loans to any nation which is in 
default on past debts. 

President Roosevelt has approved the 
plan to have the Government partially 
finance foreign purchases of American 
goods and he is considering a new Govern- 
ment-owned bank for tRis purpose. 

Meanwhile, the Senate went on record 
in favor of prohibiting private loans to 
defaulting countries. But the Senate 
made it clear that it would not interfere 
’ with the President’s newest plan for free- 
ing the country of its depressing sur- 
pluses. 

Details Worked Out 


President Roosevelt worked out the new 
foreign financing plan during the past 
week in conferences with Jesse H. Jones, 
Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and William Bullitt, Am- 
bassador to Russia. Russia is expected to 
be one of the chief purchasers under the 
new plan. 

The plan calls for the establishment, 
probably in the District of Columbia, of 
a special financing institution which Mr. 
Jones calls a trading bank. This bank 
would partially underwrite bills of ex- 
change. 

When a Russian purchaser, for in- 
stance, wishes to buy in this country on 
credit, he will give to the American ex- 
porter a note promising to pay after a 
certain length of time. Then under 
new plan the bank probably would under- 
write the note to a limited extent, making 
itself partly responsible for its payment 
just as anyone who endorses a check is 
responsibile for its payment. 

Since the bank will be entirely owned 
by the Government, this arrangement will 
be tantamount to a partial Government 
guarantee. The bank will be a division 
of the RFC like the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

The Senate opposition to further private 
American loans to defaulting countries 
was recorded when it passed the so-called 
Johnson bill, prohibiting future flotations 
of loans in this country by defaulters. 

The bill applies to purchases, sales, and 
loans, but excepts from its provisions “a 
public corporation” created under special 
authority of Congress or “a corporation 
in which the Government of the United 
States has or exercises a controlling inter- 
est through stock ownership or other- 
wise.” 
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tions, was brought to the fore this 
week as simultaneous debates on 
new naval building programs 
opened in Japan and the United 
States. 

The Washington Treaty of 1922 
and the London Naval Treaty of 
1930 remain in force until Dec. 31, 
1936, and longer if no power de- 
nounces the present agreements. In 
1935, however, a new conference 
must be held to review the naval 
situation. 

For many months Japanese 
spokesmen have been proclaiming 
Nippon’s need for higher ratios and 
predicting a formal demand for 
parity with the United States and 
Great Britain at the 1935 confer- 
ence. When the Japanese Diet, or 
Parliament, met last week it had be- 
fore it a huge naval budget to as- 
sure a fleet up to the top levels of 
the London and Washington Treat- 
ies. This program, calling for con- 
struction of 24 vessels, was brought 
forward before the $238,000,000 
Public Works program had been 
launched in the United States, but 
the alleged “menace” of the Amer- 
ican program was used in Japan to 
win popular support for the big 
Navy program. 

In Washington, meanwhile, the 
greatest peacetime Navy in the his- 
tory of the United States was voted 
by the House of Representatives in 
passing the Vinson Naval replace- 
ment bill providing for 65 destroyers, 
30 submarines, and one aircraft car- 
rier over a five year period. This 
program, it was pointed out, will not 
be completed before 1936 and will 
still leave the United States short of 
the treaty levels established in the 
London and Washington agree- 
ments. 

The danger of “intensified naval 
competition” was pictured in the 
Japanese Diet by Kenkichi Yoshi- 
zawa, a former Foreign Minister. In 
view of these dangers, he declared, 
it might be better to abandon the 
conference next year unless pre- 
liminary negotiations should show 
the possibility of an agreement. 
State Department officials in Wash- 
ington expressed no opinion as to 
the possibility of postponement or 
the liklihood of preliminary nego- 
tiations. 

K,UROPE again Faces Arms Crisis. 
—For the second time in five 
months Europe is brought face to 
face with the baffling problem of 
land armaments. 

When Germany walked out of the 
Disarmament Conference and the 
League of Nations last October, 
European statesmen hurried back to 
their capitals to consider what 
many of them called the gravest 
crisis since 1914. Then began a 
series of private diplomatic negotia- 
tions between the great powers. 
Now, after weeks of secret discus- 
sion and much dimplomatic activity, 
the issue is again in the open. 

During the week two plans have 
been brought forward for dealing 
with the problem. One was sub- 
mitted by Great Britain, the other 
by Italy. Both recognize that some- 
thing must be done to break the 
deadlock. Both admit that the draft 
treaty proposed before Germany left 
Geneva is no longer acceptable. 
But Great Britain thinks that the 
draft treaty might be patched up 
to satisfy both Germany and. 
France; while Italy thinks that a 
new realistic agreement is essential. 


BRITISH and Italian Proposals.— 

The alternative to a disarmament 
agreement, in the eyes of the British 
government, “is an armament race, 
the end of which no man can see.” 
The British plan would take the 
powers back to Geneva to sign a 
compromise agreement. Germany 
would be promised “equality in prin- 


their aggressive weapons. 

The Italian plan would recognize 
the impossibility of drastic disarm- 
ament at this time and would con- 
cede to Germany the right to an 
army of 300,000 men. The armed 
powers would be asked not to in- 
crease their forces or military ex- 
penditures. The principle problem, 
Mussolirti believes, is no longer to 
prevent the re-arming of Germany, 
but to prevent its taking place out- 
side all rules and possibility of con- 
trol. 

Paris and Berlin, the two Euro- 
pean capitals most vitally concerned, 
express grave doubts that either 
plan will offer an immediate solu- 
tion to the arms dilemma. Wash- 
ington, while following develop- 
ments closely, expressed no opinion 
as to whether renewed American 
participation at Geneva would re- 
sult from the latest proposals. 

(ERMAN Debt Controversy Ends 

in Agreement.—American citi- 
zens who hold nearly one billion 
dollars of Germany’s long term 
bonds will receive approximately 76 
per cent of the interest due them as 
a result of an agreement reached 
during the week at the conference 
in Berlin between Germany and her 
foreign creditors. 


States and Great Britain preceded 

the conference. The agreement not 

only raises Germany’s total interest 

payments on her long term obliga- 

tions but promises that the discrim- 

ination, against which the United 
t 


trade concessions will come to an 
end on June 30. After that date 
Germany will treat all of her cred- 
itors alike. 

[TWELVE Months of Hitler Rule.— 

The first anniversary of Adolf 
Hitler’s coming into power was cele- 
brated in Germany on January 30 
with a boisterous one day session of 
the Reichstag at which the German 
Chancellor sounded a warning to 
foes at home and abroad that na- 
tional socialism was the master and 
would remain the master of the 
new Germany. 

Dealing with Germany’s foreign 
relations, Chancellor Hitler again 
proclaimed Germany’s demand for 
equality which, he declared, was as 
— as honor to national secur- 

y. 

Two days after the anniversary 
celebration the German govern- 
ment forwarded a voluminous reply 
to. the Austrian note protesting 
against German Nazi interference 
in* Austrian affairs. The reply, 
which was not made public, was 
understood to deny the charge of 
meddling. Its tone, however, was 
even sharper.than that of Chancel- 
lor Hitler’s reference to Austria in 
his Reichstag speech when he pre- 
dicted that National Socialism 
would prevail in Austria without the 
forceable intervention of the Ger- 
man government. 


x** 

(GERMANY and Poland Sign Peace 

Pledge.—A ten year pact between 
Germany and Poland mutually re- 
nouncing war as an instrument of 
national policy in settlement of is- 
sues between them was signed in 
Berlin on Jan. 26. The agreement, 
which extends the principles of the 
Kellogg Briand peace pact, was 
hailed in Germany as a practical 
demonstration of the Nazi govern- 
ment’s desire for peace. In France, 
however, the pact was received with 
greater skepticism. France has a 
treaty with Poland signed shortly 
after the World War in which each 


the other in case it is attacked. 
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Fixing Federal Standards 
For Commercial Industry 


The setting up of commercial standards 
by the Federal Government for industry 
will continue. In part because the various 
codes contain reference to standards, the 
simplification and commercial standards 
work of the Bureau of Standards will be 
continued. Lyman Briggs, Director, made 
this announcement Jan. 29. 

Priority in simplified practice projects 
will be given to those producers who will 
agree to, identify simplified items in their 
catalogues. Similarly the Bureau will give 
priority to those commercial groups which 


will agree to indicate by label on the 
product absolute compliance with the 
standards set up. Such action will con- 
stitute a protection to the consumer, the 


79:2, Bureau feels. 


Strong protests from the United 


country agrees to come to the aid of . 


classes of consumers. As a result a form 
of price war has resulted. 

“Many refiners, wholesalers, distributors 
and jobbers of petroleum productsw Mr. 
Ickes said, “by establishing so-called tank 
wagon prices at varying levels, have arbi- 
trarily discriminated against retail dealers 
and between different classes of consum- 
ers. This is a clear evasion of Rule 3 of 
Article V of the Oil Code, which prohibits 
the giving of rebates or other allowances 
and concessions. 

“I believe the present regulation will 
help to prevent price wars, a very real and 
spreading evil in the oil industry.” 

Administrator Ickes also approved an 
interpretation of the code which prohibits 
the issuance by companies of coupon books 
in payment of salaries to employes, or in 
payment for materials. This method, he 
said, had been resorted to by some com- 
panies to evade the labor and rebate pro- 


| visions of the oil code. 
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PROGRESS DURING THE WEEK 
OF EMERGENCY AGENCIES 
OF RECOVERY 

| PROGRAM 


A A AwAsricultural Adjustment Ad- 

ministration. Secretary Wal- 
lace announced details of a plan to con- 
trol dairy production and pay quarter 
of a billion in bounties. Officials start 
studying how to reduce wheat acreage 
still further. Decide against compulsory 
reduction at this time. Sign-up of hog 
and corn farmers on their $400,000,000 
- program continued. Money may begin 
to flow soon. Response of cotton farm- 
ers to plan for compulsory cut in mar- 
= for 1934 expected to be favor- 
able. 


CW Works Administration. 

Appropriation of $950,000,000 
asked of Congress to continue CWA work 
until May and to provide additional 
for FERA expenditures. Further steps 
taken to eliminate graft in administra- 
tion of CWA projects. 


The Federal Deposit Insur- 
Corporation. Bill intro- 
duced in Senate by Senator Fletcher 
(Dem.), of Florida, proposing that the 
proceeds of the Federal tax on checks, 
which has been yielding $3,500,000 a 
month, be turned over to the Corpora- 
tion for use in its work of insuring de- 


Another bill introduced by Senator 
Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, pro- 
poses that the present restriction, which 
limits the amount of any deposit which 
is insured to $2,500 be made permanent. 
The present law would automatically in- 


crease this limit to $10,000 on July 1, 
1934, 


FER AwFederal Emergency Relief Ad- 

ministration. Additional 
grants authorized to provide relief for 
more unemployed teachers in communi- 
ties up to 5,000 population. Harry L. 
Hopkins, Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministrator, Jan. 30, testified before sub- 
committee of House Committee on Ap- 
propriations that. reports of graft in 
FERA have been exaggerated. 


FSRC—Federal Surplus Relief Corpo- 
ration. Asked for bids to be 
opened Feb. 9 for an additional supply 
of smoked pork for the needy unem- 
ployed. New procedure, which will give 
small creameries a better basis of com- 
petition with the larger, announced for 
purchase of 9,200,000 pounds of butter, 
for which bids will be opened Feb. 10. 


HOLC—T** Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 

poration. Announced that up 
to the close of business Jan. 26 it had as- 
sisted 63,544 home owners out of mort- 
gage difficulties by making them loans 
aggregating $180,000,000. The loans are 
largely in the form of exchanges of 
bonds of the Corporation for distressed 


his mortgage transferred from the 
hands of a private mortgage holder, who 
may dun him, to the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, which assures him easy terms. 


TI, National Emergency Council. 
NEC”. 


its 48 State directors 
through intensive schooling in Washing- 
ton. They now are back in their States 
to start decentralizing administration of 
the New Deal. Fighting politics and 
graft to be their big job. 


tional Labor Board. Granted 

Sweeping powers to direct elec- 
tions in industrial plants, under terms 
of Executive Order. Held ten hearings 
on strike controversies. Settled several 
strikes. Sought truce in threatened 
strike of 10,000 fur workers in New York. 


NR AwWNational Recovery Administra- 

tion. Big industries start to 
balk at price agreements in codes. Au- 
tomobile and newspaper producers the 
first to fight. Plans for price quotations 
like a stock market table being consid- 
ered for industry. Construction indus- 
try code signed after months of nego- 
tiation. Total codes rise to 250, with 
more coming, mostly small. How to 
provide credits for small industries con- 
~~ a subject of study by NRA offi- 
cials. 


PW AWPublic Works Administration. 

Announced 6,400 non-Federal 
applications involving $2,900,000,000 
loans and grants are still pending. Actual 
construction contracts have passed the 
billion dollar mark. A total of 5,614 
road projects, representing 67.6 per cent 


‘MORE foreign soil will be plowed up and 


mortgages so that the home owner has - 


entered into without advertising and bid- | 
ding will be cancelled. 

The Director of the Bureau, Henry H.| 
Heimann, made this recommendation to. 
the Secretary of Commerce, Daniel C 
Roper, and the latter approved Jan. 31. 

The new policy also includes a definiie 
set-sum basis of payment, instead of a 
profit-sharing basis. — 


Ups and Downs 

Shee price of going up is coming down. 

That in effect is what the reduc- | 

tion in the scale of medical examination 

fees for aviators means. Original exami- 

nations have been reduced to $10 and re- 

newals to $6, the Aeronautics Branch of 

the Department of Commerce announced 
Jan. 31. 


Measure of Thirst 
 gaeerivinael because fewer American tour- 
ists visited Italy last year, the wine 
production of that country fell off 27 per 
cent from the previous year. Other fac- 
tors operated to keep down the production, 
as well, according to Elizabeth Humes, | 
United States Trade Commissioner at 
Rome. In northern Italy there was a 

severe failure in the grape crop. 


A Code for Trees 
TANDARDS of practice as to cutting 
and replanting trees were adopted by’ 
the Forest Conservation Conference held 
in Washington, Jan. 29. They will go 
into effect at once in each of the lumber 
producing regions, F. A. Silcox, Chief of 
the Forest Service, said Jan. 27. The in- 
dustry has long needed a basic set of 
standards, according to Mr. Silcox. While 
the general statement of requirements se‘s 
torth minimum standards only, it should 
go far toward preventing forest devasta- 
tion, he said. 


That Farm Board Coffee 
NOTHER sale of part of the coffee re- 
ceived from Brazil in 1931 in ex- 
change for American wheat has taken 
place. Thirty-nine thousand bags of | 
Santos coffee were disposed of by the! 
Farm Credit Administration Jan. 30, at! 
slightly more than 10 cents a _ pound.’ 
Sealed bids were taken. 


Packing Plants on Wheels 
a freezing units, mounted on 

trucks, which are being introduced in 
some parts of the country for use in pre- 
serving fruits and truck crops, are being 
used during part of the year for freezing 
fish. Development of the mobile freezing 
unit is being watched by experts of the 
Bureaus of Animal Industry and Agricul- 
tural Engineering. 


We Show the World 


worked with American machinery as 
a result of increased exports of agricul- 
tural implements last year. More than 
$12,000,000 worth of tractors, tillage, and 
harvesting equipment was shipped, ac- 
cording to the Machinery and Agricultural 
Implements Division of the Department of 
Commerce. This is an increase of nearly 
$2,000,000 over 1932. December was an 
unusually good month. 


The Alien Tide 


in a bulletin just published by the 


66N MAKE the immigration statutes more 
human, and the barriers need not 
be let down.” That in brief is the plea 


of Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of La- 
bor. While more than 20,000 aliens en- 
tered this country last year, she said, 
nearly four times that number departed. 
Future deportation efforts will be directed 
chiefly against the criminal or actually 
undesirable alien, she declared. In an ad- 
dress Jan. 30, she advocated removal of 
existing hardships while maintaining the 
principle of selection and restrictive im- 
migration. | 


King Cotton Advances 
Nain wharves of Liverpool and London 

were well filled last year with bales of 
American cotton. While the Southern 
planter got more for his product than he 
did in 1932, the English mill owner paid 
but a slight increase. The exchange posi- 
tion of the dollar was responsible. More 
than half the raw cotton consumed by 
the textile mills of England was from the 
United States. Slightly more raw cotton 
was bought than in 1932, and much more 
than in 1931, according to the Commerce 
Department. 


Trends in Shipping 

T= type of service rendered by Ameri- 

can shipping lines has undergone a 
decided change since 1921. At that time, 
the great bulk of tonnage was employed 
in foreign service. Little was in coastwise 
shipping. Now the tables are very nearly 
reversed, according to the Bureau of Nav- 
igation and Steamboat Inspection. A 
slight decrease in total documented ton- 
nage for the quarter ending Sept. 30, last, 
was noted over the preceding quarter. 


Fighting Earthquakes 
NY possible future earthquake in the 
Los Angeles vicinity will not shake 
cown school buildings, in all likelihood. 


of the total allotment for highways has 
either been commenced or advertised 
for contract. Contract signed providing 
for $12,000,000 loan to Southern Pacific 
Company. Withdrew 30 non-Federal al- 
lotments totaling $1,897,160 for non- 
compliance with requirements of the 
Public Works Act. Unit to be known as 
the Cost of Construction Material Au- 
thority organized in the Engineering Di- 
vision to insure fair prices in purchases 
for PWA projects. 


Feconstruction Finance Corpo- 

ration. To help American ex- 
porters finance sales abroad, especially 
to Russia, the Corporation last week 
was considering the formation of a bank 
which would finance sales to foreign 
purchasers. The bank would underwrite 
the extension of credit to foreign pur- 
chasers, practically putting a Govern- 
ment guarantee behind the purchas- 
er’s promise to pay. If the purchaser 
defaulted, the Government bank may 


,000. 
To aid those who have been unable to | 


damaged at the time, the PWA has made | 
an allotment to the Unified Rehabilitation | 
Corporation. This agency in turn will 


approval of the PWA. 


| 

Wild Livestock 
Hew FARMERS can make money by | 
encouraging game and other wild life. 
on acres taken out of production because | 
of the control program now in effect, is | 


Department of Agriculture. The Depart- | 
ment says that while game as a farm crop. 
is something new, it holds worthwhile | 
profit possibilities. The farmer would hire 
out the right to shoot or trap on his) 
grounds. | 


The Bear Creeps Forward 
USSIA is creeping up as a producer 
of cotton. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reports that the 1933 Russian 
crop was 1,890,000 bales of 478 pounds of. 
lint as compared with 1,790,000 bales in 


| 1932. The indications were that the larger 


1933 crop was gathered from a smaller 
acreage than in 1932. The soviet was re- 
ported now to be concentrating on im- 
proving yields of cotton. 


Exclusive CCC Music 
ENCEFORTH musicians’ connected 
with Civilian Conservation Corps will 
toot only for the boys in camp. 

The Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army so decreed Jan, 30. The order 
brings the Corps, which is under the wing 
of the War Department, under tle same 
regulations as affect Army bands. No 
competition with civilian musicians is al- 
lowed. This will hold for bands, orches- | 
tras, and individuals of the CCC. | 
Stream-lined Trains | 

IVE stream-lined, self-propelled trains | 

have been ordered by the German) 
government. They will be used on the 
German Federal Railway Company lines, , 
which have reecntly seen a marked de-| 
crease in passenger traffic. It is expected 
that the new trains, which will be ready 
for service immediately, will cut the time. 
of the Berlin-Rome run from 29 to 24) 
hours, according to the Department of | 
Commerce Berlin office. | 


Deposits 36 Per Cent Insured | 
tier Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- | 

tion claims to have insured 36 per cent. 
of all the money in bank deposits in the | 
country. The Corporation estimates the 
total amount of money on deposit at al- 
most 42% billion dollars; and of this 
amount the Corporation, which insures up 
to $2,500 on each account, claims to have 
covered 15 billion 346 million dollars. 
More than 54,250,000 bank depositors are 
insured, the Corporation says. 


Guaranty of Home Loan Bonds 
Steagall (Dem,), of 
Ozark, Ala., has introduced a bill 
which would put full Government guar- 
antee behind the integest and principal of 
all bonds isued by the‘'Home Owners’ Loan 


_it needs to borrow. 


Corporation. The move is to increase the | 
attractiveness of the bonds. President | 
Rosevelt has such a plan under considera- | 
tion, but Representative Steagall’s bill 
not the administration bill. The bonds are | 
traded for distressed mortgages, thus giv- | 


Expansion of Civil Service 


pay roll! 


More additions to Uncle Sam’s regular 


from two to 36 dollars offered to it by 


|make necessary repairs to their homes’ would-be lenders. 


During the past week the Treasury is- 
sued a billion dollars’ worth of securities. 


‘| make loans to individuals, subject to the | In the week before, when it announced 


the flotation of this billion-dollar loan, 
it had offers amounting to almost five 


billion dollars. 


In other words, for every dollar it tried 
to borrow, it had five offered to it. On 
previous issues the ratio has run as high 
as 36 to 1. 

Are Offers Bona Fide? 

Is every one of these offers a legitimate 
offer? Could the Treasury actually bor- 
rcw the five billion dollars that was of- 
fered to it? How does this financing 
work out? This is the way: 

The Treasury decides how much moncy 
It then offers to sell 
that many dollars’ worth of its securities 


The offer goes out through the new;- 


papers and the banks which get special 
announcements from the Treasury. 

In the announcement prospective buy- 
ers are informed that the 12 Federal re- 
serve banks will act as the Government’s 
agents in floating the loan. The an- 
nouncement says that the ordinary bank 
can file any prospective purchaser’s ap- 
plication with the Federal reserve bank 
tor that region. 

Any person wishing to buy some of the 
securities offered by the Treasury will ask 
his bank to put in his application with 
the Federal reserve bank. The reserve 
bank then wires the application to the 
Treasury. 

If all the applications which it receives 
total two billion dollars, and it is trying 
to borrow only one billion, the Treasury 
has the problem of scaling down the ap- 
plication to meet the security issue. 

In the past it has usually allotted the 
applications on some percentage basis. 
For instance, with two billions offered 
and only one billion to be borrowed, the 
Treasury might allot each bidder only 
half of what he asked for. The person 
asking for $100 of the new securities 
would be awarded $50. 

Bids Are “Padded” 


Since Treasury issues usually are over- 
subscribed and each application is filled 
cnly in part, the practice of “padding” 
bids has grown up. If a bank wants $1,000 
worth of the new Treasury se™urities, it 
knows that it probably will not be able 
to get that amount by asking for just 
$1,000. Because of the usual oversub- 
scription, a $1,000 application will be cut 
cown in the final allotments. 

The bank, therefore, tries to estimate 
how much the oversubscription will be. 
It it decides that the issue will be over- 
subscribed three times and that each bid- 
der will get only a third of what he bid 
for, the bank will then bid for $3,000 
worth of securities, hoping to get the $1,000 
worth it wants. 

When this padding becomes widespread, 
the total bids which the Treasury gets go 
tar out of proportion to the Treasury’s 
offering and far out of proportion to the 
actual amount of money investors are 
actually seeking to lend the Government. 
Thus of five billions offered, perhaps not 
more than half is in bona fide bids. The 
bids, however, would be binding on the 
bidder even if they are not bona fide. 


books than in the preceding month. It is 
this group which is anxiously watching 


Congress to see whether the pay cut of 
ing mortgage relief. 


last July is to be restored in part or as a 
whole. 

Every sixth resident of the District of 
Columbia is under classified civil service. 


| The total employed throughout the coun- 
Classified employes of the Civil Service | 


gained in number during December last. | 
More than three thousand were on the) 


try is 591,675. The Post Office Depart- 
ment has the largest number. It is the 
largest employer of labor in the world. 
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A LEGACY OF PROHIBITION : THE BOOT LEGGER T HRIVES 


HOUGH Prohibition is gone, it has} 

left a hangover. The bootlegger 

is not only glimpsed in his familiar 

haunts but he is finding new haunt- 
ing places. 

Under certain of the recent State | 
laws the bootlegger, supposedly od 
sbsolete member of a bygone institu- 
tion, is flourishing like a juniper bush 
on a sunny hillside. In Maryland, for 
example. where citizens are expected 
to buy distilled spirits from the State) 
dispensaries, they continue in many, 
cases to patronize the bootlegger be- | 
cause his wares are a third less ex- 
pensive. The bootlegger pays no tax 
and the dispensary customer does. 

Michigan, Montana, Ohio, Oregon 
and Washington are among the States | 
which were first to enact laws requir-| 
ing liquor to be purchased from State 
operated stores. But in some in- 
stances the State has not appropri-'| 
ated enough money for its stores or! 
commissions to set up offices or to buy | 
sufficient liquor for the customers, and. 
that leaves a wide-open space be-. 
tween dispensary and consumer into 
which the bootlegger steps. 


Money Lacking to Buy 


Difficulties were experienced by 
Michigan, Ohio and Oregon when the 
distillers demanded money on the 
line. In the State of Washington the’ 
distillers have been offered State bonds. 
on a 90-day basis. Iu Pennsylvania 
State liquor stores are to be financed. 
if possible, out of current receipts, 
but at present the distillers are the 
creditors and the State the debtor. 
There are plans for State stores in | 
Virginia, although no definite plans. 
yet for money to run them. But be-. 
side the fact that at the moment the) 
bootleggers sell more cheaply than 
State stores, there is the added fact 
that State stores are less numerous. 
and often less convenient, than boot-: 
leggers. Sometimes the proportion oi 
State stores is one to each 40.000 in- 
habitants. 


In other ways the new era is lend- 
ing first aid to the bootleg industry. 
The distillers’ list of prices, published | 
during the week, lists a certain fine 
rye whisky—sold before prohibition at 
$1.25 a quart, retail—at $5.19 a quart, 
wholesale, and other liquors in pro- 
portion. The Federal Alcohol Control 
Administration published the price 
list in the hope that publication might 
help prevent profiteering. 

The Department of Justice began an 
inquiry to discover whether distillers 
are combining to keep up liquor prices, 
it the same time explaining that it can 
investigate only interstate commerce 
matters and has no control over retail 
prices. 

The distillers, on the other hand, 


Illicit Trade Still Flourishes; Old oo in Discard as New Order Requires. 


The old and the new! That race val 
(left) no longer is scuffed by the shoes of thirsty 
bar-room patrons, because most States make 
customers sit down to their drinks. ‘This lavish 


say that high taxes by the Federal 


and State governments, together with , 
high profits by wholesalers and re-, 


tailers, cause the high prices. In 
Chicago the distillers are all aflut- 
ter over the taxes, pointing out that 
these, if maintained at their present 
sky-line level, will aid the bootlegger’s 
return. The American Legislator’s 
Association, also of Chicago, declares 
that the recently-adopted two-dollar | 
Federal gallonage tax means an ex-' 
tra. 21> to 4 cents a drink in twelve 
States which also have State gallonage 
ievies. 
Double Taxes Result 

These twelve States—Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Indiana, Maryland. 
Massachusetts. Minnesota, Missouri 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania 
and Wiscon—report that they impose 
the tax from financial necessity. 
Congress has not made provision for 


| Drinker to ‘Sit at Table 


distributing any portion of the Fed- 
eral liquor tax to the States. One rea- 
son for repeal was the expectation 
that the states. would benefit from 
the liquor traffic, and States must live. 


Laws Vary In States 


Result: Double taxation; seven 
States in which the State and Fed- 


eral tax amounts to $3 or more a gal-. 


lon, not counting the added selling 
expense of State and municipal li- 
-cense fees. Consequently, enter the 
bootlegger. He can save about a dol- 
lar on every quart. In an attempt 


to get John Barleycorn to pull the. 
municipal, State and Federal govern-. 


ments out of the financial slough. 
somebody is going to be strained to 
the breaking point and it looks as 
‘hough that somebody were J. Bar- 
leycorn. 

Added to the expense of drinking is 
the geographical difficulty. In Buf- 


mahogany bar, typical of pre-prohibition hotel 
bars, once was a metropolitan social center. 
With repeal has come the liquor dispensary in 
many States. At the Tight! is one of ‘Philadelphia’ S 


falo, N. Y., it’s all right for you to 
take a drink in public, but if you mix 
the drink in a public place you must 
do it behind some kind of screen so 
that nobody will suspect you're mix- 
ing a drink. If you drink sitting 
down in Michigan, Chicago, or 
Olympia, Wash., you are seated within 
the law, but if you stand at a bar, 
you're arrested. 


tana, Ohio, or Buffalo, N. Y., it is all 
right for you to have a drink in a 
public place, but otherwise you’re a 
public menace. 


In Pennsylvania if you’re in a club 
you may get your liquor across a bar, 
and if you occupy a “permanent seat” 
in a public place you may have beer 
served across a bar, but while you 
may buy liquor at a drue store, the 
druggist may not mix it for drinks un- 
less he is a licensed manufacturer, 


21 State liquor stores. “Not to be drunk on the 

premises,” customers are informed. The gentle- 

man at the left in the liquor store photo is not 
holding a drink. It’s just a cigarette. 


should add to his equipment a geog~ 
raphy, a chair and table, a ouija 
board, a copy of the laws of all the 
States through which he passes, and 
a good attorney. 

As things stand this week, bootleg- 
gers are even sending supplies to 
State stores and county dispensaries. 
Assistant Attorney General John S. 
Hurley admitted the existence of this 
situation at a meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., of the House Judiciary 
Committee called to devise ways, 
means and artillery for eliminating 
the bootleg trade. With representa- 
tives of the Department of Justice, 
the Federal Alcohol Control Admin- 
istration, and the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, the Judiciary Committee is 
likewise formulating plans for pro- 
tecting the dry States which do not 
want any kind of liquor, and the wet 
States which, as Mr. Hurley said, are 
“flooded with imitations of various 
domestic blended and rectified spirits.” 
Bootleg liquor, he said further, is be- 
ing sold “under imitation and spurious 
foreign labels,” while the bootleg liq- 
uor that creeps into State stores does 
so under counterfeit revenue scrip 
stamps. 

Meetings with distillers and recti- 
fiers were held last week by the Fed- 
eral Alcohol Control Administration 
for the purpose of working out a uni- 
form labeling system under which 
the percentage of old whisky would 
be stated without the addition of a 
detailed formula that might handicap 
the distillers in their race against the 
bootleggers. The board expects to 
announce its decision as to the new 
labels next week. 

The Judiciary Committee is consid- 
ering Mr. Hurley’s assertion that it 


may be necessary to make it a viola- 


The fire engines get into it in Con- they are thinking about using liquor, tion of the Twenty-first Amendment 


necticut. There the State fire offi- 
cials claim that the State liquor con- 
trol law is contrary to the fire laws, 
and the State Supreme Court has been 
asked to decide whether the lower 


courts were right in ruling that the. 


State liquor commission must issue , 
licenses to druggists. 
If you’re seated at. 
at a table in Delaware, Missouri, Mon-. 


Problems for Tourists 


| 


In Colorado the State liquor stores 
are not open on Sundays, holidays or. 


election days nor between 10 p. m. 


and 7 a. m., though drug stores may. 


sell liquor at any time. 
of Washington you will be fined and 
probably imprisoned for drinking in 
public, while in Reno, Nev., 
run a saloon you will be fined and 
probably imprisoned for refusing to 


In the State. 


if you. 


sell liquor to anyone except a minor. 


In Kansas you break: the law if you 
drink anything but 3.2 beer; in Idaho. 


in Iowa or your permit to buy liquor | ; 


revenue for educational work against “t© Possess, transport, sell or deliver 
‘in dry States tax-paid liquors bearing 

drinking, and in Madison, Wis., bot-| the jabel of the distillery located in a 

ties of liquor must not be stacked, in wet State.” Which means that wet 

sight, behind bars, but empty bottles citizens in dry States will be consid- 

with labels are all right. erably dryer than they expected. 

You must not pretend to be drunk Stamps on All Bottles 
The Treasury Department is launch- 


rent bill becomes law, and a law pro- 


will be taken away from you if a cur- 


posed in Illinois intends to prevent 
your carrying a bottle in the car if 
the bottle has been opened. 

There are States where, under liq- 
uor regulations, a saucer of pretzels 
is a meal, whether the customer eats 
them or not. Wines, and even brandies, 
may be made but not sold in Arkansas, 
and in Oregon hotels and cafes liq- 
uor of more than 14 per cent must 
not be sold, but you may bring harder 
Jiquor with you if you like. The tour- | 
ist who plans to see America first: 


ries Federal 


ng a new system of revenue stamps 
po Aotpe to put a further crimp in the 
illicit liquor business. Now only 
whisky which is bottled in bond car- 
revenue stamps; all 
blended whisky goes without a stamp. 

Last week the Treasury ordered that 
all bottled whisky, blended or other- 
wise, must carry a new Federal stamp 


after Feb. 10, to distinguish legitimate 


from bootleg liquor. Any moonshiner 
who attempts to counterfeit the new 
stamp makes himself liable to five 
years in jail at hard labor in addition’ 
to fines. And all liquor not carrying 
the new stamp will be confiscated. 


You buy Chesterfield cigarettes every day. 
You may buy them one place today and 
another place tomorrow — or you may 
buy them the same place every day. 

It is estimated that there are this day 
769,340 places in this country where 
Chesterfields are on sale all the time. 


To make Chesterfield Cigarettes 
we get the best tobacco and the best 
materials that money can buy. 

We make them just as good as 
cigarettes can be made. 
We pack them and wrap them 
so that they reach you Just as if you 
came by the factory door. 
You can buy Chesterfields in 
769,340 places in the United States 
and in 80 foreign countries. 


“A package of 


Chesterfields please” 


@© 1934, Liccerr & Tosacco Co, 


| 


the cigarette that’s MILDER 
the cigarette that TASTES BETTER 


4 
4 
s 
7 
| | 
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Progress ot NR A Collecting the Facts 


Ship Operators, Food Re- 
tailers and Others Heard 


As it reached the half-way mark in 
codifving the Nation’s industry, the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration had a 
load off its mind when the Construction 
Industry code was signed, sealed and de- 
livered for operation Feb. 27. ‘(See page 
15.) Five hundred codes are required 
and 250 of them had been aproved as 
the week end arrived. 

Another. knotty problem is confronted 
in the shipping code, which was reargued 
Jan. 31 and Feb. 1. Ship operators, who 
first tried to get together on a code last 
November, were still at odds on con- 
troversial points. They faced loud op- 
position from seamen and longshoremen. 
who threaten to write their own code on 
the waterfront because of their desire for 
better wages and working conditions. 
(See page 14.) 


Cotton Industry 


Fine goods cotton mills are to suspend 
loom operations three days in February, 
also March. except for 300 looms, Ad- 
ministrator Johnson announced Jan. 30. 

Two alleged violators of the Cleaning 
and Dyeing Trade code face prosecution 
following a report by the Federal Trade 
Commission which investigated their 
cases. They are: French Dye Works, Al- 
toona. Pa.; Four Star Cleaners, Harris- 
burg and Lemoyne, Pa. 


Open price provisions of codes are 


stayed for 60 davs by the Administrator's | 


order handed down Jan. 27. 

Announced Jan. 29 was an order by 
General Johnson postponing from Jan. 
1, 1934. to Feb. 1, 1934, the effectiveness 


of the contracting section of the Cotton | 


Garment code. 
Attack on Lumber Code 


Because the lumber code has “loop- 
holes,” it is “so whittled and chiseled 
away that it comes near being a 48-hour 
week and many employes are being forced 
to work 12, 14 and even 16 hours per day” 
under a 40-hour week code, said Joseph 
Kunz, for labor interests, at the Jan. 30 
hearing on the proposed cooperage code. 

Sardine Fisheries 

Packers of California sardines, with an 
investment of $10,000,000 had an output 
valued at $3,500,000 in 1932 and some 
members of the industry protested Cali- 
fornia State conservation ruling at the 
code hearing Jan. 29. 

Testimony differed as to the adequacy 
of the sardine supply with witnesses say- 
ing it was bountiful, only to be con- 


tradicted by others who claimed it was. 


scant. Argument developed over a 
clause which would banish floating sar- 
dine reduction plants, anchored outside 
the 12-mile limit, which avoid State limits 
on the total catch. Canners’ spokesmen 
claimed the floating plants had smaller 
labor costs, and suggested that they be 
compelled to tie up in port. 

Other Hearings 


At a supplemental code hearing Jan. 
29, one plant protested a clause in the 
Shovel, Dragline and Crane Industry 
which would permit all plants to meet 
the lowest published price in biddgng 
for Government contracts. Herbert 
Mertz, for the Orton Crane & Shovel Co., 
only one of 29 firms in the industry to 
object, contended his company lost In- 
terior Department contracts on which it 
was low bidder because of this code ar- 
rangement. He claimed it opened the 
way to favoritism in contract awards. 

The “warrant and service policy” in the 
proposed code for the Refrigeration Sub- 
division of the Electrical Industry brought 
a protest from Philip D. Reed, of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Mr. Reed contended at 
the Jan. 29 hearing that proposed uni- 
form costs to replace parts were too high. 

Abolition of home work as proposed 
Jan. 27 in the Merchant Tailoring code 
should be put off six months in the opin- 
ion of some members of the trade. 

At the code hearing Jan. 30 for the 
bakery industry it was stated that a con- 
sumers’ strike might follow an increase 
in the price of bread. “The baker's real 
competitor,” one witness said, “is not his 
commercial rival; it is the cookstove.” 

Rigid rules to eliminate use of second- 
hand cotton in the manufacture of bat- 
ting were discussed Jan. 30 by the Bat- 
ting and Padding Industry. 

“Loss Limitation” Clause 

Retail and Wholesale Food and Grocery 
Trades will air their views on the much- 
disputed “loss limitation” provisions of 


| On Mail Contracts 
In Framing Codes ,, Inquiry With No End in 


To Guide Industry 


Of 500 Compacts Estimated 
As Needed 250 in Effect; 


Sight; Records Impounded 


without any end in sight. 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 


Like many Congressional inquiries, the | 
Senate Special Committee's investigation | 
of ocean and air mail contracts is running | 
on with a succession of developments and | 


The latest development is a refusal of | 
former Assistant Secretary of Commerce | 


‘William P. MacCracken, in charge of avia-— 
when in that Department, to sub-| 
/mit to the Committee his private files re- | 


lating to his representation of companies 


seeking air mail contracts. Finally, after 


his law office files, the Committee on Feb. 
2 ordered the impounding of all records 
relating to contracts in his office and he 


bond. 
Postmaster General James 


Post Office Department recently. 


latter’s trip to Texas last October. Other 
witnesses testified. 


An Upturn in Shipbuilding 
Japan Leads in the Gain 


The business outlook of the world ship- 


| building industry is beginning to seem 4 | 


little brighter in some sections. The ship- 


Mr. MacCracken testified some of his 
clients had removed correspondence from | 


was arrested and released on personal 


A. Farley 
produced before the Committee a bundle | 
of official papers which former Postmaster | 
General Walter F. Brown returned . the 
nci- | 
dentally, Senator Austin (Rep.), of Ver-— 
mont, questioned Mr. Farley about the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| ping Section of the Department of Com-_ 


merce finds that three countries at the 


pow of the last quarter of 1933 had ton-. 


' nage orders on hand greater than at the 
'end of the preceding quarter. Japan 
| shows an increase of 25 per cent, while the 
| other two, Great Britain and Ireland, and 


' Spain, increased 10 per cent each. 


Italy showed the sharpest decline, hei 
_ production falling off more than one-haif. 


— 


‘the source of a lot of bickering when the 
| codes were originally considered. 

' Gen. Johnson named J. B. Weaver, of 
-Cambridge, Md., to serve as a deputy ad- 
-ministrator in charge of the shipping 
codes. Mrs. Pattie Ruffner Jacobs, of 
‘Birmingham, Ala., was named to head the 
Women’s Division of the Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Board. 

The Banking Code Committee conferred 
Jan. 31 with NRA executives in an effort 
to solve fair trade practice problems 
under the Banker’s Code. 

Excess Work Time Allowance 

Because shipyards are going through 
preliminary work on a number of new 
warships of various kinds and their labor 
demands are heavy, Administrator John- 
son issued an-.order, Feb. 1, extending for 
three months the period during which 
certain employes may work hours in ex- 
‘cess of the code maximum. 
| Business in the Drop Forging Industry 
last August was double that of the pre- 
viotls February, C. E. Stone, of Milwaukee, 

told the NRA, Feb. 1, at the code hearing 


|for the industry. The Collapsible Tube 


‘Industry is employing 1,600 men, more 
| than it employed in 1929, it was stated 
Feb. 1 at the Industry's code hearing. 

| Price of Newsprint 

| Newsprint is being delivered in New 
| York City and Chicago at $40 a ton, 
| whereas production cost is $43.28, Edgar 
Rickard, chairman of the Code Authority 
for the Newsprint Industry, stated at a 
hearing, Feb. 1. Conflicting pictures of an 
industry in desperate: need and of an in- 
dustry “purposing to set up a monopoly” 
were presented to the NRA. 

Mr. Rickard asserted that mills having 
58 per cent of the total Canadian capacity 
and 39 per cent of the total North Amer- 
ican capacity were in bankruptcy or re- 
ceivership. The industry is seeking elim- 
ination of unfair practices. 

Power in Labor Disputes 

Ten hearings on labor disputes kept the 
National Labor Board busy during the 
week. Meanwhile an Executive Order 
strengthened the Board’s power to super- 
vise elections to insure genuine employe 
representation in dealing with employers. 
(See page 1). 

Sweeping in its terms, the order ex- 
pressly states that the Board may de- 
termine “in such manner as it sees fit” 
when a substantial number of employes. 
or even a group of employes, requests the 
Board for an election. Thus the Board 
has new power to hold an election at a 
plant and see that the right of collective 
bargaining is given to workers. | 

The board settled several strikes during 
the week. Among them were: Strike of 
bakery workers in Springfield, Mo.; three- 
month strike of 600 employes in the New- 
ark, N. J., precious jewelry industry; strike 
of retail hat and furnishing salesmen in 
New York City. 

A truce was sought by the board in the 
anticipated strike of 10,000 fur workers in 


their codes on Feb. 14. This clause was 


New York. 


Progress of Industrial Codes 


Codes Approved 
Effective date 
Advertising Display Install.....Feb. 9 
Alloy Casting » 
Chewing Gum Mfg. ............Feb. 9 
COMStrUCLION . 27 
Cooking, Heating Appliance....Feb. 12 
Corrugated and Solid Fibre 
Shipping Container .........Feb. 
Elec. Industrial Truck..........Feb. 
Fan and Blower 
Macaroni 
Marine Auxiliary Machinery....Feb. 
Merchandising Warehousing...Feb. 
Feb. 
Paper Disc Milk Bottle Cap...Feb. 
Poicelain Breakfast Furniture. .Feb. 
Railway Brass Car and Locomo- 
tive Journal Bearings and 
Casting Mfg. 
Surgical Dressing 
Modifications Approved 
Canning & Packing Mach. ..... Jan. 
Men’s Garter, Suspender, Belt. .Jan. 
Hearings Scheduled 
Agri. Insecticide, Fungicide.... 
Builders’ Supplies Trade 
Commercial Stationery & Of- 
Commercial Vehicle Body ......Feb. 
Cotton Garment Feb. 
Cut Tack, Wire Tack, Staple...Feb. 
Electrical Feb. 
Fur Dressing, Dyeing (Rabbit). .Feb. 
Fur Dressing, Dyeing (Fancy). .Feb. 
Feb. 
Fountain Pen & Mech. Pencil..Feb. 


083 6 


TY METEEN new codes of fair competition for industry were approved during 
the past week by President Roosevelt and Recovery Administrator Hugh 
S. Johnson. The list of codes approved and hearings scheduled follows: 


Hardwood Distillation (Forms).Feb. 9 
Hog Ring and Ringer ......... Feb. 6 
Kraftboard & Paperboard ......Feb. 15 
Leather & Shoe Findings....... Feb. 12 
Licensed Customs Brokers...... Feb. 16 
Feb. 14 
Lumber (Pole and Piling Div.).Feb. 13 
Machinery & Allied Prod. ...... Feb. 9 
Mfg., Importing & Distrib. to 
Wholesalers of Watchmakers 
& Jewelers’ Supplies ........ eb. 8 
Outdoor Amusement Park, etc..Feb. 14 
Feb. 13 
Playground, Beach & Pool App..Feb. 6 
Preformed Plastic Products..... Feb. 13 
Pulp & Paper Mill Wire Cloth..Feb. 16 
Reclaiimed Rubber Mfg. ........ Feb. 8 
Retail Lumber, Bldg. Material..Feb, 7 
Screw Machine Prod. Mfg. ..... Feb. 9 
Feb. 13 
Tame Car Gerviee ...Feb. 16 
Traffic Control Sign, Signal....Feb. 13 
Warm Air Furnace Pipe, etc....Feb. 9 
Modification Hearings 
Asphalt & Mastic Tile ......... eb, 13 
Thinaware & Porcelain Mfg....Feb. 14 
Feb. 14 
Hardwood Distillation ..........Feb. 9 
Marking Devices ........cccee-Febd. 13 
Paint, Varnish & Lacquer .....Feb. 13 
Retail Food & Grocery (Pro- 
visions of Executive Order)..Feb. 14° 
Wholesale Food & Grocery (Pro- 
visions of Executive Order)...Feb. 14 


| 
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Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 

LEGEND 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY STEADY 
JU 


1932 


JUL, |AUGJSEPT.JOCT. DEC. 


RODUCTIVE activity has remained relatively steady during January, 

a month often marked by mixed trends. 

shown on chart advanced for first time since end of December mainly be- 

cause of advance in cotton forwardings. Reserve bank credit tended mod- 
erately lower, because of return flow of currency following holiday peak. 


Composite’ business index as 


+ 


OUTPUT OF STEEL DECLINES 


100 


60F 


40 


20} 


heavier demand from auto industry and railroads. 


— production for present week is estimated at 32.5 per cent of ca- 
pacity, a decline unexpected by the industry which had forecast a 


The chart, which shows 


production of week before, has output touching a higher level than has 
been reached in the closing quarters of 1933. 
+ 


OADINGS of revenue freight in week ended Jan. 20 totaled 560,430 cars, 


an increase of 60,876 cars over same week last year. 


This total was 


68.74 per cent of the average for the corresponding weeks in the last ten 


the greatest. 


are issued by the Bureau 


merce. 
ness indicators and 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 
Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
To simplify comparison between bust- 
to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 


WHAT THE STATES ARE DOING; 
OHIO TRIES STATE PLANNING 


years. All classes of freight except ore showed gains for the week, coal 


+ 


STOCK MARKET SLIGHTLY HIGHER 


AVERAGED prices on stock exchange for week ended Jan. 27 was higher 
than in week before, $92.82 compared with $91.04. Volume of trade 
fell off, 14,380,000 shares being transferred in the week compared with 17,- 
661,000 in previous week. 


100 


1933 


ee 1934" 


MORE AUTOS BENG 
JAN.|FEB.|MAR, APR. |MAY JUL. JAUGJSEPT. OCT. 


since early in November. 


SOFT COAL PRODUCTION DROPS 
100r- 


~~ panel gain noted in output of automobiles in week. Ten producers, 

reported expansion and only three. showed declines. 
tion as estimated by Cram’s Reports was 44,796 units compared with 34,293 
in previous week and 38,830 a@ year ago. Rise in retail sales first upturn 


MADE 
OV DEC. 


Week's produc- 


RODUCTION of soft coal in week ended Jan. 20, latest shown on chart, 
slightly less than in week before, daily average being 1,205,000 tons 
against 1,230,000, as estimated by Bureau of Mines. Daily average in same 
period in 1933 was 1,089,000 tons; 1,064,000 in 1932; and 1,938,000 in 1930. 
+ 


COMMODITY PRICES AT HIGH LEVEL 


( YOMMODITY prices for week ended Jan. 26, based on 100 as average for 
4 1926, reached highest level attained since May, 1931. 
was 72.5, compared with 72.1 a week ago. 


March 5, 1933. Irving Fisher data. 


MARKET IN BONDS SLOWS DOWN 


Index number 
Lowest level was 55, that of 


Boe market showed slackened activity but fractional higher price range 
in week ended Jan. 27, as compared with previous week. Composite 


price of 40 corporate issues last week was $88.87 against $88 in week 


before 


and the volume of trade, totaling $82,700,000 par value, was $28,000,000 less 


than in that period. 


base period the weekly 
for the years 1923-1925 


each week is calculated 


len off. 
Beer is taxed at the rate of 3 1/3 cents 
per gallon. Liquor at $1, still wine at 10 


gallon produced $12,000 in revenue from 
Dec. 8, when prohibition repeal became ef- 
fective, up to Jan. 25. 


College Course in Air School 


 Pygewrong COURSES are to be taught by | 
radio, it is announced by Director 
Darrow, of the Ohio School of the Air, 
State Department of Education. Any high 
school graduate will be given credit tor 
his studies provided he meets the ge 
quirements of the institution at whicn 
he matriculates. 


Emergency Junior Radio College. Englisa, 
political science, elementary French and 
elementary Spanish will be taught. 


Sale of Confiscated Guns 
GHOTGUNS and rifles of all calibers and 


March 3, it is announced by State Di- 
vision of Game and Fish, About 450 
pieces will be disposed of. 


Townships Facing Dissolution 


Thirty-two townships in Louis 
county, Minnesota, because of their high 


State law by the Board of County Com- 
missioners. 

State statutes give county boards the 
authority to dissolve towns having a tax 
delinquency in excess of 70 per cent or 
towns having a valuation of less than 
$50,000 with a 60 per cent delinquency. 
A survey of the delinquent townships 9 
St. Louis county has been directed. r 


State House Parking Problem © 


tance of the State House is sought as a 
privilege by members of the. Massachu- 
setts Legislature. They are asking also 
for special number plates for their motor 
cars. 

Lack of parking space has proved a 


ture. 


tax delinquency, may be dissolved under | 


cents and sparkling wine at 40 cents per’ 


Parking space within reasonable dis-|Of a sum re 


[Continued from Page 9.] 


j ber, and have since steadily fal- immediate vicinity of the State House 
are be set aside for parking official cars. 


Menace of Gas Consumers’ Strike 
MPOSITION of meter or service charges 
by gas and electric companies operaing 
sold at public auction in St. Paul, on 
in Massachusetts threatens to provoke a 
consumers’ strike. Enactment of a pro- 


_hibitory law by the Commonwealth legis- 
lature was advised as a means to avert 
trouble at a hearing before the legislative 


committee on power and light. 

Gas consumers are turning to the use 
of oil in protest against these charges, it 
was stated before the committee. Repre- 
sentatives of the gas and electric com- 
panies. pleaded the necessity of small 
profits and pointed to service charges im- 


| posed by banks and other business or- 
The broadcasts are to be known as the| ganizations. : 


Safety Glass for Motor Cars 
ESTS OF SAFETY GLASS are being 
conducted by the office of the State 
Engineer of Nebraska preparatory to cer- 
tification for use in motor vehicles in 


, | illicit | ri tate law requiring safety 
many types, seized because of illicit, carrying out the S 
use by Me hes in Minnesota, are to be. glass in school buses, taxicabs and oth»: 


commercial motor vehicles. 


The law would compel this installation | 


on such vehicles assembled after Jan. 1, 
1934. As soon as the tests have been 
completed the law will become effective 


Navy Up to Treaty Strength; 
Larger Air Force for Army 


[Continued from Page 12.] 
000 tons of vessels distributed through the 
various categories. 
The United States has now 372 ships 
totaling 1.038.660 tons. Of this number 


ereat inconvenience to lawmakers seek-! construction work carried on under pub- 
ing to get to their duties, the Legislative lic works and the Vinson bill, following 
Committee on State Administration has! recent disclosures before the House Ap- 
been advised by members of the Legisla-| propriations Committee of large profits 
It is proposed that streets in the} made by ship plane contractors. 


“index numbers,” using for convenience as a 


indicated. The weekly average for this period is 
expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 


average. Thus, when the item for any particu- 


average of each series 
except where otherwise 


as a percentage of this 


Code Price-fixing, 
Source of Complaints 


Recruits Join Ranks of Those 
Who Object to Higher Prices 


[Continued from Page 2.} 
confronted with higher costs of operation 
under codes, and it without the ready re- 
sources to pay these higher costs. 


ness men who actually have orders on 
while the orders are being filled. 


amount of other collateral. 


den on them. 
Protection for Labor 


NRA administrators. 


about violations of code provisions. 


lar week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less 
than the average the index number is less than 
100. Actual week for all items does not always 
end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart 
for week ended Jan. 27, where available. 


problem, and not the NRA compliance 
boards or the NEC directors. 

President Roosevelt now has given 
further powers to this Board to enable it 
to determine just what form of organiza- 
tion the workers in an industry want--- 
whether they prefer company unions, fhe 
American Federation of Labor, or some 


| 


+Summer. 


At Sea Over Code 
For Regulation of 
Ship Operations 


Seamen and Other Workers 
Threaten to Write Their 
Own Agreement; Various 
Interests at Odds 


Operators of ships, having their trou- 
bles in working out an NRA code, find 
that the trade practice angles of Blue- 
Eagling the industry are trifling com- 
pared to satisfying the demands of dis- 
grunted workmen. 

Salty comments from seamen and dock- 
wallopers produced some of the spiciest 
sessions the NRA has experienced since 
it began to codify American industry, last 
Gist of the workers’ position 


is that they will write their own code on 
.the waterfront if they don't get what 


they want. Muttered threats of strikes 
peppered the atmosphere Jan. 31 and 


Feb. 1, as controversial code clauses were 
debated. 


Operators at Odds 
First attempt to write a shipping code 
was made last November, but little prog- 
resS was made, Operators still were at 
odds among themselves as the sessions 


reconvened the past week, and they found 
_their hired help in no mood for com- 
promise on the labor clauses. 


Words flowed and flowed, until J. N. 


Nichols, Negro dockwalloper from Nor- 
folk, asked recognition, squared himself 
before the “mike” and made the shortest 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


speech of the hearing: 

“Mr. Administrator, plenty has been 
said here, but not enough has been did.” 
Question of Differentials 

Small operators asked that any rate 
differentials they enjoy be maintained 
under the code. Some protested proposed 
rate and fare-fixing set-ups. Tramp 
Steamers should be left to themselves, it 


., Was suggested, because regulation is im- 


practicable and American exports would 
suffer. 

Under the proposed code, submitted 
after months of efforts by the American 
Steamship Owners Association, four ma- 
jor groups would be created, to be co- 
ordinated under a General Shipping 
Council. 

Shippers and freight forwarders argued 
that they were a separate industry and 
should have a code all their own. 

Issue of Foreign Representatives 

American and foreign operators clashed 
frequently on their representation on the 
code administration. Superior in ton- 
nage, foreign operators feit they were en- 


titled to proportionate representation. 


| 
| 


pating adoption of the code. 


R. B. Hudson, New York, national sece- 
retary of the Marine Workers Interna- 
tional Union, said some shipowners had 
already commenced to cut wages, antici- 
Waterfront 
and ship working conditions he described 
as “a disgrace to the American merchant 
marine.” 

Others claimed food served to seamen 
is very poor, and it was also asked that 
four watches aboard ship be established 


aS a means of reemployment. 
a 


Leadership of Textiles 


In Our Export Trade 


To simplify classification, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce groups exports into 
11 major sections. Most important of 
these last year was the textile group, 
which totaled more than $450,000,000. 
Next came the machinery and vehicle 
group, more than $200,000.000 behind. 
Third was the non-metallic minerals 
group. q 


other form of organization. The Board 
has sought to carry out elections to de- 
cide these questions in the past, but their 
authority now is being questioned by two 
important employers. 

The new executive order strengthening 
the status of the Labor Board is expected 
to be followed by direct legislation in Con- 
gress to establish its status. It aims to 
become the Supreme Court of Labor. 

As a matter of fact, the Labor Board is 
cne of the busiest sectors of the recovery 
program. It is constantly engaged in 
settling industrial disputes and in trying 
to adjust differences before they reach 


‘the strike stage. 


A. D. Whiteside, division administrator, | 
and Robert Montgomery, head of the re- | Argentina (peso) 
search and planning division of the NRA,/| Australia (pound) ...... 
are trying to solve the problem. They) Belgium (belga) 


have been giving study to a suggestion 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion might underwrite the notes of busi- 


hand to fill, but who have not the bank 
credit or the cash to enable them to pay 
ior materials and pay the code wages | 


If the Government gave its endorsement | 
to the notes of business men, then the | 
tanks might not require such a large! Hong Kong 
The estimate 
is that over 20,000 business men and small Italy (lira) 
manufacturers have asked for credit aid | Japan 
from the RFC. Many more have com- 


This credit problem and the problem 
of code enforcement are two sticklers for | Singapore (dollar) 
General John- Sweden 
son told State directors of the National | south Africa prove Oe 
Emergency Council meeting here this past Uruguay (pe 
week that the success of the Blue Eagie | Yusorlavia (dinar) 
| program would depend on them. They, 
~ | are the ones who will deal with complain‘s | 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York City 
for cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follows: (The Board assumes 
no responéibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) 


* Nominal. 
+Silver content of unit multiplied by New 


Par Jan. 26 Jan. 27 Jan. 29 Jan. 30 Jan. 31 Feb. 1 
42.45 *32.9366  *33.1400 °33.2400 *33.4633 °33.1866  *33.2233 
486.66 2.9583 395.8333 396.9166 400.2708 396.0416 396.2708 
Austria ischilling) ...... 14.07 17.7425 17. 18.0333 18.0875 18.0625 18.3666 
21.9227 22.0623 22.1216 22.3808 22.2290 22.5292 
*B8.4190 *8.4737 *8.4787 *8.5150 *8.4837 *8.4937 
*1.3 *1.3533 *1.3633 *1.3766 *1.3633 *1.3600 
Canmede ..ccccces 100.00 98.8593 99.1197 99.0989 99.4218 99.3333 
(12.17 *9.4350 *9.4600 *9.4600 *9.5000 *9 4500 *9.4500 
China (Shanghai) (yuan)... 732.66 32.9843 33.1093 2. 33.8750 33.7187 33.7187 
Colombia (peso) ........ 97.33 *69.6900 *69.9300 *70.0500 *69.9300 *69.9300 *69.6900 
100.00 99.9550 99.9550 99.9550 99.9550 99.9750 .9800 
Czechoslovakia (koruna) .. 2.96 4.6543 4.7000 4.7028 4.7 4.7209 4.7943 
a a 26.80 22.04 22.2059 22.2291 22.4118 2.220 2.2390 
land (pound) ........ 486.66 493.5446 497.0166 498.3416 501.9500 497.3750 497.6750 
| Finland (markka) ........ 2.52 2.1866 2.2050 2.21 2.2333 2.2133 2.2160 
Pramce 3.92 6.1732 6.2228 6.23 6.3196 6.2640 6.3750 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.82 37.2072 37.5225 37.6307 38.1090 37.7927 38.4009 
Greece (drachma) .....+.. 89 .9010 
(dollar) .... 733.73 36.6562 36.7812 37.4375 37.5312 37.4375 37.4062 
| Hungary 28.0933 *27. 28.1433 *28.3400 28.3433 28.7933 
37.2800 37.3437 7.4850 37.6950 37.5100 37.5200 
5.26 8.2716 8.307 8.33 8.4553 8.3783 8 4964 
49.85 9.2 29.4515 29.6125 29.7412 9.6500 29.6312 
,Mexico (silver peso) .. 49.85 27.7320 27.7320 27.7880 27.7320 27.7260 7.7320 
Netherlands (florin) ...... 40.20 3.1708 63.6045 53.7585 517 4.0050 65.1000 
486.66 393.9583 396.7916 397.8333 401.3125 397.9833 397.3125 
26.80 24.8110 25.0030 25.0276 5.2381 25.0141 25.0377 
Poland (ZlOty) 11.22 17.8440 17.7836 8.04: 18.1675 18.0560 18.3260 
Portugal (escudo) ......s. 4.42 4.5752 4.5658 4.5891 4.6216 4.6058 4.6108 
.60 .9400 .9583 .9620 968 .9690 
19 30 12.6160 12.7150 12.7464 12.9314 12.8489 13.0682 
57.6250 57.8750 1250 8.5 58.2500 .0000 
St ae 26.80 25.4250 25.6545 25.6823 25.8975 25.6610 25.7088 
| Switzerland 19.30 30.4007 0.6666 30.7669 31.1707 8635 1.3664 
486.66 488.0625 491.0312 492.4531 496.0937 491.3281 391.7812 
103.42 *75.6166 *75.9433 *76.0333 *769966 *76.3566 *%77.8100 
Ea ae 1.76 2.1640 2.1800 2.1791 2.2000 2.1960 2.2100 


York price of silver. which on Jan. 26 was 4314 
| cents per fine ounce; Jan. 27, 435, cents; Jan. 29, 44 cents: Jan. 30. 44%, cents; Jan. 31, 44 


. | cents, 
Part of the problem of enforcement is; Official prices of gold newly mined in the United States rematned constant from Jan. 26 to 
that of giving, labor protection in its right | Jan. 30 at $34.45 per fine ounce, less ', of 1 per cent for handling charges; Jan. 31 to Feb, 


to organize. 
| however, is charged with 


The National Labor Board. 
handling that} pound in New York. 


‘+ Legally equivalent to 7/60 of 1 English pound. Parity represents 7/60 of quotation on 


: Condition o 


*Counter entry (deduct.) 


f Treasury Day by Day as Shown in Condensed Form: 


**Excess of credits (deduct.) 


338.742.745.70 507.821.719.46 1.526.954.685.70 


: rin} 7 | Internal-revenue receipts: Jan. 25 Jan. 26 Jan. 27 Jan. 29 Jan. 30 Jan. 31 

288 craft which total 330.110 tons $759.437.10 $858,351.12 $907,388.70 $897,179.26  *$9,998.988.43 $674,893.41 
over-age br’ 1936. This leaves 84 un Miscellaneous internal revenue  4,656,182.45 3.417,587.40  2.026,772.29 4.556,352.53 12.627.474.18 3,143,021 87 
age ships with a total tonnage of 708,550.' processing tax on farm 106,966.42 166,308.80 386,635.57 504,301.65 293.967 30 
: ty limits, | Customs receipts .216,637. 220.190. 405.5 1,150,483 .67 1.080.393.91 216.08 
5 aditure | Miscellaneous 67.930.36 82.066 35 226,385.18 2.853.645.18 781.441.96  *1,772.834.94 
the Vinson bill calls for. an ‘Trust and contributed funds receipts ................ 258.150.89 155,506.76 243,111.28 301,112.05 351,652.18 *125.419.05 

anging from $475,000,000 tO public debt receipts 50,000.00  31,513.524.91 5,841.555.26 1.054,594.923.64  10.522.902.95 _151.577.661. 
$570,000,000, Balance previous day 519,052,913.27  301.048.601.16 497.784.792.42  462.214.353.80 1,489.063.226.36 1.454.638.380.45 
In view of big program to get under 640068008 326,468,217.62  538.742.745.70 507.821.719.46 1.526.954.685.70 1.504.932.404.76 1.609.209.886.98 

way, the House Naval Affairs Committee | expenditures: 

has appointed a subcommittee to inquire | Departmental ............ 0775.41.72 $637.932.03 $504,448.20 $610,819.34 

j j ad ‘ I t rest on ublic debt 211,885. 48. d 7. 

into the profits Of naval aircraft 3,670:964.97 -2.696.177.42 _*539.256.03 4.953.035.49 3,852.397.42 896.344. 
facturers, The investigation 1s 19:222'858.54  36.385.587.69 12,907338.09  29.754.601.47  43.448.700.15 13,020,770.97 
with a policy to limit profits on naval) and contributed. funds expenditures. ......... 192,223.17 322,826.27 250.173.44 197 544.57 261.255.6 **333'755.75 
501.048.601.16  197.784.792.42 462,214.353.80 1,489.083.226.36 1,454.638.380.45 1.537,201,112.19 


1,504.932.404.76 1,609.209,886.98 
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Graft Problems 
In Publie Works 


And Relief Jobs: 


An Investigating System to 
Scotch the Evils; How 


Mr. Ickes Goes Into Action | 


On Accusations 


Graft, with all its ugly implications of 
the use of public welfare for private gain, 
either politically or financially, has been 
“greatly overstated as to its importance 
in the Civil Works Administration pic- 
ture.” Harry L. Hopkins, Civil Works 
Administrator and Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administrator, is authority for this 
statement. 

In the Public Works Administration, 
now entering into the second phase of its 
program—the start of construction—an 
inspection system has been built up com- 
mensurate to the task of supervising the 
expenditure of the largest public works 
fund in history. 

Mr. Ickes Pledges Action 

The chances for the grafter are de- 
scribed by Public Works Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes as follows: 

“The Public Works Administration will 
pursue any charge of graft or corruption 
or chiseling regardless of where the trail 
may lead. No office holder has enough 
political pull to escape the outstretched 
hand of justice if he offends against the 
law.” 

In a hearing Jan. 30 before the subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations Mr. Hopkins, in reply to a 
question as to the steps his organization 
takes to prevent graft, said: we 

“We act immediately, upon receiving 
any conclusive evidence in any case, to 
sever such persons’ relationship with Civil 
Works and to refer the matter to the legal 
authorities. We have in the field, through 
the Public Works Department of Investi- 
gation, some 75 to 100 people constantly 
on the alert, watching for any breaking 
of our regulations or the law. We are 
constantly changing our personnel in vari- 
ous places, if we have any doubt as to 
their integrity.” 


Three Sources of Fraud 
Possibilities for fraud are apparent on a 
three-fold front—in the spending of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
of the PWA, and of the CWA. 
Charges of graft which have’ been filed 


have been largely in connection with CWA , 


How Power Concerns 


Make Good Showing 


Bookkeeping Methods Shown 


To Trade Commission 


With a vast investment in property, 
plant and equipment, power companies are 
inclined to make small allowance for ob- 
solescense and depreciation. Instead 
many have a retirement theory by which 
provision is made only for actual retire- 
ments planned in the near future. 

Such an operating plan was described 
Feb. 1 before the-Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in its examination of Central and 
South West Utilities Company and sub- 
sidiaries. 

Commission examiner Carl H. Depue 
testified as to Central's accounting meth- 
ods in this regard. For rate purposes, the 
company had an allowance of 5 per cent 
with the Oklahoma State Commission for 
its subsidiary, Public Service Company ot 
Oklahoma, Mr. Depue testified. With the 
United States Bureau of Internal Revenue 
it had an allowance of 3 per cent. But 
in its own published annual reports, the 
allowance averaged 1 per cent on de- 
preciable assets, he informed the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Depue explained that this is done 
to permit an overstatement of net earn- 
ings, payment of unearned dividends and 
inflation of the market value of all secur- 
ities thus affected, including related hold- 
ing companies. He added: “Such prac- 
tices affect the consumers through infla- 
tion of the rate bases and affect present 
and prospective stock and bondholders 
by inflation of earnings, fixed capital and 
surplus.” 

By mergers, refinancing, and transfers 
of properties and securities, the examiner 
stated, Central realized inflationary profits 
Of $22,851,692.95, half in operating com- 
panies and half in holding companies, as 
of Dec. 31, 1930. Central is affiliated with 
Middle West Utilities Company, though 
not within the Middle West group. 


gations of the Interior Department, was 
hot on the trail. 

“Evidence was unearthed which Was 
presented to the Department of Justice in 
Washington. The political cohorts prompt- 
ly moved their siege guns to that Depart- 
ment. Every political and personal influ- 
ence possible was brought to bear in an 
effort to hush up the matter. The facts 
were laid before the Attorney General. 
Orders were given to the local District 
Attorney to present the evidence to the 
grand jury under every safeguard of the 
‘rights of the accused. After hearing the 
/evidence the grand jury indicted this man 
his associate.” 


| Collusive Bidding Opposed 


projects, which, both because of their! In his address Mr. Ickes pointed out 4 


number and the speed with which they 
were organized, have afforded the largest 
possibility for irregular practices. 

Mr. Hopkins, in his testimony Jan. 30, 
admitted that political interference has 
been a difficulty in the administration of 
Civil Works pvojects, aiihough he min- 
imized its seriousncss. 

“Political interference,” he declared, “has 
been a difficulty. It stops us. It has 
nothing to do with party. It works on 
both sides of the fence. In the main, it 
is in the smaller communities. In the big 
cities they do not bother so much. * * * 
It takes a trémendous amount of time to 
investigate charges of politics in this 
matter. I suppose we have spent tens of 
thousands of dollars investigating those 
charges. * * 

Hard to Prove 

“Political interference has nothing to do 
with any party. I have had a lot of ex- 
perience in New York. Up-state the 
Democrats charge that the Republicans 
are playing politics and the Republicans 
in the cities say that the Democrats are 
playing politics. We went all through the 
business of trying to prove it, and it is a 
tough thing to do. 


“The answer that anybody who would | 


they did not. 

“Of course it is disagreeable, but it 1s 
understandable. I have quit getting mad 
about it.. I do not worry about it any 
more particularly.” 

Another, and still more disagreeable as- 
pect of the situation, pointed out Mr. 


Hopkins, is the attempt of unscrupulous | 


persons to capitalize on the CWA for 
financial gain. The total number involved 


is relatively “very small.” 


regard to allowing candidates for pubiic 
office to be connected with the CWA, Mr. 
Hopkins said: 

“I do not think any candidate for public 
office should be identified with CWA no 
matter how careful he is about this po- 
sition; most of the men are. If you say 
no public officials, then you get into,an- 
other matter. 
probate judge 
There are all kinds of State laws giving 
State aid.” 


‘Lobbyists’ Unnecessary 


The attitude of Administrator Ickes to- | 


We have States where the | 
is ex Officio a member , 


number of fraudulent practices which he 
‘is attempting to prevent. Collusive bid- 
‘ding, in which contractors combjne to 
submit the same bids, is one of the most 
common of these practices, he said. Not 
only do contractors indulge in this prac- 
tice, but manufacturers of products which 
the Government buys have also been 
‘guilty of it, he added. 

Skimping, or the use of inferior ma- 
terials as a substitute for materials called 
for in the contract, is another of the 
fraudulent practices which the PWA is 
attempting to avert. Still another device 
employed by some unscrupulous contrac- 
tors to increase their profits is the practice 
of gouging workmen by the “kick-back 
racket.” By this means the employer ap- 
parently pays his workmen the regulation 
wages but secretly he forces them to give 
back part of their pay. 

To frustrate all attempts to cheat public 
works projects on the quality and quantity 
of materials, as well as costs, the Public 
Works Administration has organized a 
new unit in its Engineering Division to 
be known as the Cost of Construction 
Material Authority. 


Cost Data Studied 


points in the country, 
_to enable the PWA to check all expendi- 
tures on materials. 

| To prevent political influence in the 


choice of workers and the “loading” or | 


Builders’ Code: 
An Effort to End 
Chaos in Trade 


Wide Fluctuations in Level 
Of Activity and General 


Unemployment Are Tar- 
gets of NRA 


Among the highest paid of. all work- 
men, building trades employes have felt 
the pinch of hard times more than most 
labor groups. Ups and downs in the 
amount of construction have kept thein 
alternately well-off and poor, even in 
periods of prosperity. The building in- 
dustry has fluctuated between twice- 
normal and one-half-normal activity, 
and not much has been done about it. 

Directed right at the heart of this sit- 
uation is the general code for the con- 
struction industry, to which President 
Roosevelt affixed his signature Jan. 31. 

Second largest industry in the coun- 
try, its code is the 246th approved. Under 
i ode, the industry for the first time 
has a chance to unify itself locally, 
regionally, and nationally for self-gov- 
ernment. Further, a unity of action in 
meeting national emergencies is per- 
mitted. 


Stabilization Sought 

It is this new power that Administrator 
Hugh S. Johnson, of NRA, is counting on 
to compress the ups and downs of con- 
struction and bring the amount of build- 
ing to a point justified by demand. 

But with it must come investment of 
private capital in construction, as the 
General pointed out in submitting the 
code to the President. This brings a 
dilemma, because the increased cost of 
construction due to an immediate increase 
in wages may tend to discourage private 
building at present. Besides, the volume 
of construction now is so Slight that it is 
impossible to spread the small amount of 
work among more persons without cutting 
wages below a living basis. 

A boom in building would put more 
than half of the remaining idle back to 
work, the General said. A 4'-billion- 
dollar industry in 1927 (wage payments), 
it provided a tenth of the total pay roll 
for the country. Another $5,000,000,000 
was paid to those engaged in related in- 
dustries and transportation. 


Employment Is Low 
This pre-depression employment, vary- 
ing from 1,250,000 in Winter to 3,000,000 
men in late Summer, fell to one-third this 
level in 1933, and Federal aid for public 
works only stemmed this reduction with- 

out removing the prostration. 
Machinery to bring unity in the building 
industry will be created with formation of 
the National Construction Planning and 


Investment and Trade 
Lending Stock Issues 


Registrations in Last 1933 
Quarter Total 75 Millions 


Issuance of new securities, deterred 
somewhat by belief of underwriters and 
company officials that the Securities Act 
of 1933 exposes them to terrifying obliga- 
tions, continues to be dominated by in- 
vestement and trading company flota- 
tions. 
During December such companies led 
all others, accounting for thirty million 
dollars, or half of the total registered 
with the Federal Trade Commission. 
Next came distilling and liquor concerns, 
amounting to some eight million dollars. 
Close behind came chemical and allied 
products industries with upward of seven 
million dollars in estimated proceeds of 
new issues, | 
As in November, the bulk of the Decem- 
ber issues were common stock, For the 
three months ended in December there 
were 129 registrations which became ef- 
fective; that is, the stocks were eligible 
for public sale. Their estimated gross 
proceeds amounted to 173 million dollars. 


Adjustment Board, to consist of 10 per- 
sons to be selected by the Construction 
Code Authority, 10 by the Labor Advisory 
Board from nomination of employes, and 
a distinterested chairman to be selected 
by the President upon recommendation of 
the NRA Administrator. 

A refinement of the self-ruling plan 
adopted for the soft coal industry, it aims 
to bring industry and labor together to 
apply their joint resources and experi- 
ences in the interest of the industry. 
Veto power will rest in the chairman. 

40-hour Week Fixed 

Temporarily a 40-hour week is estab- 
lished, with a shorter week contemplated. 
Ordinary labor will get a minimum of 40 
cents an hour and existing rates are nov 
to be reduced. For remote and inac- 
cessible places machinery in the code is 
elastic enough to permit a practical solu- 
tion of special problems. 

Lengthy meetings and brisk exchanges 
of opinion marked the preliminaries to 
the construction code. A proposed code 
was submitted to the NRA Aug. 7 by the 
Construction League of the United States. 
The hearing was held Sept. 6. The code 
was revised after the hearing, and an- 
other session convened Nov. 20. At the 
conclusion of the second hearing, Ad- 
ministrator Johnson named a committee 
to report on the code. Representing NRA, 
employers, and employes, the committee 
untied many a tough knot, but final solu- 
tion of troubles did not occur until re- 
cently. 

General administration of the code will 
rest in a Construction Code Authority, 
special problems being reserved for the 
Planning and Adjustment Board, which 
will have regional offshoots to take up 
local wage and other controversies. These 
boards are to negotiate agreements on 


hours, wages, and Working conditions. 


SHOULD CWA 


CARRY ON? 
FUNDS TO BE AVAILABLE 


decision as to precisely the method that 
will be adopted. It will be done on a real- 
istic basis and in the interest of the whole 
national economy. 

Chairman: Then it would probably be 
more accurate to state, instead of May l, 
that it might extend a longer period and 
be curtailed as it went along? 

Mr. Hopkins: That is possible. 

Chairman: As conditions existed at the 
time and at this time, it is difficult to de- 
termine exactly when it would stop? 

Mr. Hopkins: That is right. 

The CWA administrator said further: 

- “Jt is impossible for me or any of us 
that have been identified with Civil Works 


‘larity installments will be stopped leaving 
‘the controctor to hold the bag. 
Where an inspector suspects irregularity 


“padding” of pay rolls, a rigid system | put is unable to detect it himself he is in- 


‘of inspection is carried out by the PWA 
The rules for employment provide that sion of Inspection of the PWA, which will 


non-union workmen are to be chosen from 


{Department of Labor. 


‘places where the project is being con- 
structed. 
‘furnish the qualified workers within 48 
hours they will be obtained in the same 
| way as non-union workmen. 

‘ects in which public works funds 
part. 

Inspections Required 

' The bond contracts and grant agree- 
/ments give representatives of the PWA 


lists of qualified workers submitted by | 
| local employment agencies aproved by the | 
in such cases, according to Mr. Hopkins, | United States Employment Service of. the | fr 

Union workmen | 
Questioned concerning his .attitude .n are to be furnished by local unions in the! 


structed to report the matter to the Divi- 


assign secret service operatives to in- 
vestigate. 

Every project will be inspected regularly 
om its start until its completion by an 
inspector of the PWA assigned to it. Any 
‘reports of irregularity coming from resi- 
‘dents of a locality in which a project is 


If the unions are unable to! jocated, or coming from workmen on the 


project, will be promptly investigated. 
According to Mr. Hopkins, there is little 


“chance for fraud in expenditure of the 


These rules must be followed in all proj- | girect relief money granted to the States. 
play @ an audit is made of all expenditures of 


local funds. To enforce the proper audit 
procedure every State is required to make 
/monthly reports to the Federal Emergency 


' Relief Administration offices in Washing- 
‘the right to make inspections of local’ ton, and a staff of from 8 to 10 account- 


projects. Payment of the allotments is by ants is maintained, these men acting as 
installments and in case of any irregu-| traveling representatives of the FERA, 


Continued from Page 3.) 


it will meet the substantial needs of the 
situation if Civil Works is demobilized in 
the late Spring, if we have relief funds to 
serve as a base and as a cushion in the 
Summer time, and to face the needs of the 
coming months on the merits of the case 
at that time. I am convinced that this 
Civil Warks proposition can be demobilized 
and demobilized in an orderly fashion. 

“I do not mean to say at this time that 
I do not believe there are going to be 
many unemployed this Summer. I simply 
say that I cannot see eight or nine months 
ahead what this picture is going to be. And 
I do not think that Congress should ap- 
propriate, therefore, large sums of money 
to finance something which may or may 
not be required as the time comes.” | 

Concerning the achievements of the 
CWA program, its administrator said: 

“It has put 4,000,000 to work. If you add 
to that the number of people in their 
families, it probably represents 12,000,000 
people that have been taken care of. 

“When you ask me what it has achieved, 
that is the achievement that I can tell you 
of on a factual basis. It has done that. 
It has put money into circulation. The 
money has been spent. It has gone to pay 
debts, to buy groceries, to pay bills, to pay 
taxes. 


“I do not know what the effect on the 
economic machinery is. I think it is favor- 
able, but I am unwilling to make extrava- 

| gant claims.” 
Adjustment of Wages 

Then, on the much discussed subject of 
CWA wages—which are the wages ap- 
proved for Public Works projects—Mr. 
Hopkins said this: 

“The question whether these wage scales 
are right or not is a matter that I fully 
realize is open to debate and discussion. 
I am perfectly frank to say that if Civil 
Works are going to continue, I would 


WHERE OUR GOVERNMENT 
MONEY GOES 


a 


Income of 35 Million Dollars Received During Week by 


—, 


collars, 75 per cent, went to the RFC. The 
Public Works Administration spent 13 mile 
lion dollars of the emergency money, 
ranking second to the RFC. 

While it was spending 172 million dole 
lars in a week, the Government was cole 
lecting only 35 millions in revenues, leave 
ing it a deficit of 137 million dollars which 


The Government—Expenditures Were 172 Million 


oe more pronounced during the past 
week, 
In his budget President Roosevelt de- 
clared that the Government would spend 
8 billion dollars between Jan. 1 and Jun? 
30 in one big push toward increased pur- 
chasing power. Spending 8 billions meant 
spending more than 300 millions a week, 
50 million each working day. 

For the last three weeks the Govern- 
ment’s spending has been below this re- 


Three Selections 
For Financial Posts 


Nominations to FDIC, RFC, and 
To Revenue Bureau 


President Roosevelt is fast filling vacan- 
cies in the financial wing of his admini- 
stration. During the past week three 
such nominations were sent to the Senate 
for confirmation. 

Leo T. Crowley, Madison, Wis., banker, 
was nominated to succeed Walter J. Cum- 
mings as head of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. Mr. Cummings 
resigned to accept the chairmanship of 
the Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Crowley is both a banker and a 
business man. Immediately before his ap- 
pointment to the insurance corporation 
he was serving as special assistant to the 
Governor of Wisconsin. He sprang into 
prominence in Wisconsin in the paper 
business and later became head of the 
Bank of Wisconsin which subsequently 
was merged with the First National Bank 
of Madison. 

Robert H.- Jackson, Jamestown, N. Y., 
was nominated for the position of General 
Counsel in the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue to succeed E. Barrett Prettyman, re- 
Signed. Mr. Jackson was a practicing 
lawyer. In 1929 and 1930 he was.a mem- 
ber of the commission investigating the 
——— of justice in New York 


Charles B. Henderson, California, was 
nominated to succeed Wilson McCarthy 
as a director of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. He is a practicing 
lawyer and served in the United States 
Senate from November, 1918, to March 
1921, filling out an unexpired term. He 
served in the Spanish-American War as a 
second lieutenant in the volunteer cavalry. 

Several other important vacancies in 
the Federal staff were filled by President 
Roosevelt, Jan. 30. Among nominations 
he sent to the Senate were: 


ter, of Hawaii. 

Collector of Customs, Dist. 26, Nogales, 
Ariz., Frank J, Duffy, of Nogales. 

United States Marshal, Northern Dis- 
trict of Ohio, George J. Keinath, of Ohio. 


adequately, it would be a terrific job to 
prove political interference. 

“Another difficulty far worse than pol- 
itics is the selfish interests of people seek- 
ing to make money out of this. I am 
amazed at the number of people who are 
trying to make money out of this thing, 
who hound our people to death trying to 
horn in on making a little money. 

“That part of it I do not like. But I 
probably am a naive soul about this busi- 
ness of public service. I believe that if 
you work for the government you work for 
the government. So I do not like this 
business of people who are trying to get 
into our show.” 


The lag in Government spending be- quired average, never climbing beyond 200 


Governor of Hawaii, Joseph B. Poindex- | 


it had to make up by borrowing money. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


million a week. During the past week the 
spending slackened still further and drop- 
ped to a total of 172 million dollars. 

Six out of every ten dollars spent by the 
Government during the past week went 
out through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. This single agency alone 
spent almost seven times as much as all 


of the routine Government departments | 
combined. 


The total expenditures of 172 million 
dollars for the week were divided as fol- 
léws: for ordinary Government functions, 
13 million dolars; for emergency agencies, 
154 million dollars. 


Common Divipenp 
No. 96 


0. 9 


A quarterly dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share 


as been declared 


on the outstanding common stock of 

this Company, payable March 1, 

1934, to stockholders of record at 

the close of business February 15, 
1934. Checks will be mailed. 
The Borden Company 

E. L. Noetzer, Treasurer. 


Of the emergency spending 116 million 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


the initial dividend. 


Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 98 of 75 cents per share, payable 
February 15, 1934, to stockholders of record January 20, 1934. 


$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 106 of $1.50 per share, payable 
_ January 15, 1934, to stockholders of record December 31, 1933. 


Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are owned 
by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without interruption since 


PACIFIC LIGHTING 
CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
(PRELIMINARY BEFORE FINAL AUDIT) 

Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses and Cash 

Dividends for the Twelve Months Ended December 31, 1933 


AVAILABLE POR DrvipENps On PREFERRED AND 


Opgratinc EXPpeENses AND 
Operating Expenses. . . . . $19,010,981.79 
5,905,409.51 
Net Revence Berore Bown Interest .... $20,465,972.22 
Deduct Bond Interest « 5,288,586.73 
Net Revenvs Arres Bonn $15,177,385.49 
Deduct 
$6,946, 155.19 
Amortization of Discount and 
Expense on Securities . . .. 277,678.61 
Net Revexvr Berore Divinenms . $7,953,551 
Deduct Dividends of Subsidiaries: 
Preferred Stock ...... $1,615,407 .67 
Common Stock, Minority Interest 220.00 


Coumon Stock or Paciric Ligutina Corp. $6,337 ,834.02 


Dividends on Preferred Stock ......... 1,061,422.67 
AVAILABLE FoR Divipenps on Common Stock . $5,276 411.35 
Cash Dividends on Common Stock 4,825,893.00 
Balance Available for Dividends 

on Common Stock Equals, Per Share... « $3.28 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 488 CAIAFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


---— 


Over 50,000 holders have exchanged. 
$130,000,000 of debentures have been exchanged. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Planof Rearrangement of Debt Capitalization 


50,000 Holders Have Exchanged 
130,000,000 of Debentures 


ED for the Plan has become increasingly apparent to important 
insurance companies, banks, trust companies, and investment dealers, 
many of whom previously opposed it. Now that the difficult conditions facing 
the public utility industry are better understood, many of these agencies 
have been exchanging their own debentures and urging others to do so. 


ward permitting political influence in tne |. 
distribution of public works funds became | 
known early in his administration. One | 
eof his first official statements was issued | 


consider a complete revision of the wage 
scales.” 

As to the actual cost thus far, Mr. Hop- 
kins told the committee: 


Over 1,000 banks, 800 investment houses have exchanged : 
debentures for themselves or their customers. | 
Over 40 insurance companies have exchanged. 


to caution applicants for funds that they | 
need employ no lobbyist, politician, or lav’-. 


yer to plead their case with the PWA. 
In an address delivered in Washingtor 

Jan. 31 before the Associated General 

Contractors of America, Administrator 


Act of 1933. 


Ickes cited the following instance of tne 


way in which the PWA handled a case of 
alleged misconduct in handling public 
works affairs: 

“Word came to me late one Saturday 
afternoon that the Lieutenant-Governor 
of one of the States and a friend and} 
associate of his were playing fast and 
loose with the Public Works program. Tie 
Lieutenant-Governor was a Democrat. He 
had caused himself to be made Executive 
Secretary, without pay, of the Public 


Works Advisory Board of his State. The 
facts submitted to me were not conclusive | 
but they warranted an_ investigation | 


Proposed Security Issues 


The Federal Trade Commission during | 
the week announced the registration of 
the following securities under the Securi-. 
Ordinarily these issues | 
may be sold to the public 20 days after, 
filing, unless subject to a Commission | 
stop-order. The registrations follow: 

February 2 

J. A. WIGMORE COMPANY BONDHOLDERS’ 

PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE, Cleveland, cail- 

ing for deposits of certain leasehold bonds | 
in the amount of $420,000 of the J. A. Wig-| 
more Company, Cleveland, owners of three | 
long-term leasehold estates in Cleveland. | 

Protective committee consists of J. B. Holm- 

den, G. A. Justusson, and Wendell Herrick, 

Cleveland. 

BONDHOLDERS PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE 
FOR MAYFLOWER HOTEL COMPANY 
FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER CENT SINK- 
ING FUND GOLD BONDS, Washington, 


D. C.. calling for deposits and offering a/| 


company (74.430 shares authorized.) All 
capital stock issued in exchange for first 
mortgage bonds may be issued to Messrs. 
Stanton Peele, William L. Beale and Mrs. 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt, voting trustees. 

Stock outstanding of the original issue is 
listed as follows: $3,031,100 preferred and 
60,000 shares of no par common stock, stated 
value unknown. 

Issues representing funded debt of the 
Original issuer are outstanding as follows: 
First mortgage 6 per cent sinking fund gold 
bonds in the amount of $7,443,000, less 
$24,900 held by the receivers, and second 
mortgage 6'2 per cent sinking fund gold 
bonds in the amount of $3,400,000, less 
$43,600 held in the Treasury. 

The protective committee consistg of Don- 
ald A. Henderson, Joseph W. Dixon, William 
M. Greve and John R. Milligan, all of New 
York. Principal original underwriters of 
the first mortgage bonds: American Bond & 
Mortgage Co., New York: Halsey, Stuart & 
Company, Chicago, and Graham, Parsons & 


“The cost up to Feb. 10, when our funds 
will be gone, will be for wages approxi- 
mately $500,000,000, and for materials 
somewhere between $175,000,000 and $200,- 
000,000. The Federal end of it, I think, 
Will be $500,000,000 and the local ends will 
be around $175,000,000. That is chiefly city 
money, rather than State money, although 
some States have put up money.” 

Not So Much Graft 

Then there is the subject of grafting on 
the CWA program. This subject was re- 
cently thrown into the open by Mr. Hop- 
kins himself. Also the subject of the po- 
litical use of Civil Works to build machines 
for candidates for office and for other 
political purposes. The CWA adminis- 
trator had this to say on those subjects: 

“The number who have been implicated 
in graft is very small, although it looks 
very large in the public mind. It may be 


Exchanges under Option 1 have reached $100,000,000, and deposits 
under this option are not now being accepted. This option involved, at least 
for the time being, a reduction of 50% in income and principal on the 
amount of the debentures exchanged. 


Option 2 Offers Improved Position 


Of the two remaining options, Option 2 is by far the more popular, having 
been’ chosen by as many holders in number as Option 1. It offers Income 
Debentures (interest cumulative) of Associated Gas and Electric Corporation 
of the same principal amount as the Associated Gas and Electric Company 
debentures turned in for exchange, but with a reduction in interest rate 
ranging from 44% to 1% with no reduction in principal involved. ) 
The second option offers greater investment protection than a debenture 
of the Company. The Company is dependent upon dividends on the stock of 


which was sarted at once. deposit | DEPOSITORS’ COMMITTEE For ciry wa.|™Y fault. Perhaps we should not or to the Gam- 
Official Dismissed agreement dated Aug. 21, 1931. | TIONAL CORPORATION COLLATERAL | *orow these things outdoors when some- pany, Dividends may not be paid upon the stock of the Corporation unless 
“Within an hour a telegram went out Deposit arrangement. Deposit is pro-| TRUST BONDS, Evanston, Ill. calling for| body gets fooling around with the public’s 


over my signaure dismissing Mr. Lieu- 
tenant-Governor as Executive Secretary 
of the Public Works Board. The Public 
Works Administration made no accusation 
against this man then. It makes no ac- 
cusation against him now. But in han- 
dling $3,300,000,000 of taxpayers’ money we 
could not afford to take any chances. 
“Bedlam promptly broke loose. By long 
distance telephone, by letter, by telegraph, 
by personal interview, I was beseeched to 
issue a statement clearing this man of 
any supposed wrongdoing in connection 
with the Public Works Administration. I 
gave out no statement but I took the po- 
sition that for sound reasons he was be- 
ing investigated and that in such cir- 
cumstances I would neither accuse nor 
whitewash him in advance. Meanwhile 
that faithful public servant, Louis R. 


Glavis, head of the Division of Investi- 


posed for $1.910.000 principal amount of 
bonds. Out of origina! -issue of $7,500,- 
000 principal amount, there remained a 
principal amount of $7,443,000 outstanding 
as of November 30, 1933, according to the 
receiver's report. Of this, $24,900 was held 
by the receivers; $7,418,100 was outstanding 
with the public. A principal amount of 
$5,508,100 was reported to be on deposit with 
three first mortgage bondholders’ commit- 
tees as of December 28, 1933, leaving the 
7 See for which deposit is now to be 
made 


Reorganization Plan. Under the yreor- 
ganization plan, a new company will be 
formed to acquire and operate the physical 
properties of the Mayflower Hotel Company 
covered by its first mortgage. Upon con- 
summation of the plan. depositing bond- 
holders will receive for each $1,000 princi- 
pal amount: of first mortgage bonds (with | 
a proportionately smaller amount for $500 
and denominations)—$500 principal ! 
amount of new Fifteen-Year 4' per cent’ 
General Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds. to- 
gether with 10 shares of capital stock: mak- ' 
ing a maximum total of $3,721,500 principal | 
amount of new bonds and the entire out-} 
Standing capital stock of the proposed new | 

¥ 


deposit of first mortgage collateral] first trust 
gold bonds of the City National Corpora- 
tion, Evanston, in the amount of $195,700. 
The original issuer acted as agent and 
broker for others in the purchase, sale, rent- 
ing and management of real estate. The 
committee consists of C. M. Moderwell, Hor- 
ace Secrist and William H. Dunham, all of 


Evanston. 

KINSEY DISTILLING COMPANY, Philadel- 
phia. A Pennsylvania corporation organized 
in January, 1934, to manufacture, rectify 
and blend spirituous liquors, proposes to 
issue 000 shares of cumulative partici- 
pating preferred at $6.50 each and 55,000 
shares of common stock at $1 each: total 
aggregate offering price, $380,000. Among 
an osep . Batten, secretary- ° 
both of Philadelphia. eee 

INTERNO-ANTISEPTIC CORPORATION, Mil- 
ton, Pa. A Delaware corporation intending 


money. I believe that is the way to do it. 

“I may have made a mistake in kicking 
@ lot of this stuff outdoors. But, I do not 
like it when people, volunteers working 
with us, finagle around on a project out 
of which they are making money through 
the back door. Very few people do it, They 
are relatively few, and I suppose it is much 
less than you would have thought it was 
going to be. 

Political Interference 

“Political interference has been a diffi- 
culty. It stops us. It has nothing to do 
with party. It works on both sides of the 
fence. In the main, it is in the smaller 
communities. In the big cities they do 
not bother so much. 


to wage an advertising campaign to sell na- 
tionally the products of The Normalizing 
Products Company. The company expects | 
to issue $250.000 in capital stock. Among | 
its officers are: Walter Scott Mumford, presi- | 


dent, and Margaret P. Reed, secretary-treas- | 


—urer, both of Milton, Pa 


“It takes a tremendous amount of time 
to investigate charges of politics in this 
matter. I sup we have spent tens of 
thousands of dollars investigating those 


charges. If you were to investigate them" 


Associated Gas and Electric Secu 


61 BROADWAY 


New York City, depositaries. 


Incorporated 


ompany of New York, 


the interest on the Option 2 bonds is paid up to date. Hence, position is im- 
proved. The slightly lower rate of interest received under Option 2 is rela- 
tively unimportant when the improved investment position is borne in mind. 

The example of the thousands of holders of Company debentures who 
have exchanged them for Corporation debentures should induce other deben- 
ture holders to do likewise. 

Further details as to the Plan will be sent promptly to debenture holders 
desiring them. A letter of transmittal will be furnished on request, although 
it 18 not necessary. 3 

Debentures should be sent to Transfer and Coupon Paying Agency, 61 
Broadway, or The Public National Bank and Trust C ’ 
76 William Street, 


rities Company 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $5; two years, $8. Postage to Canada, $1 
extra. Postage to foreign countries, $2 extra. Ad- 
dress: The United States News, 2201 M Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Aunited States News 


FEBRUARY 5, 1934 


JAMES A. GARFIELD 
President of the United States 1881— 


“If the future generation of government comes 
to its inheritance blinded by ignorance, the fall of 
the Republic will be certain and remediless.” 


| 


— 
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This is the twenty-eighth of a series of “broadcasts which will appear regularly every week on this page, 
being a sequel to the expository statements given weekly by David Lawrence over a network of radio sta- 
tions for the last six years. These new “broadcasts” are not presented over the radio, nor are they pub- 


lished anywhere but in The United States News. 


™ FEW DAYS AGO a number of clippings con- 
¥ taining editorial comment came to my desk and 

A among them was one from a newspaper in South 
SepyreOse Dakota characterizing me as a “stand pat Re- 
publican” and the other from a Massachusetts newspaper 
which classified me as a “Democrat and free trader. 

Because these two editorials imply such a wide area of 
doubt, it might not be amiss to make a coniession ot faith. 

I have never voted for any candidate for the presidency 
nor been a member of any political party or political or- 
ganization of any kind. Ever since coming of voting age, 
I have lived in the District of Columbia where we are all 
diseniranchised. I have, of course, held opinions on the 
merits of the respective candidates and their platforms but 
I do not recall ever thinking in terms of a “straight” ticket 
for either party at any time. I have always been more tn- 
terested in platforms than personalities. 

Had I been permitted to vote in 1912, I would have voted 
for Theodore Rooseyelt, Progressive Republican, instead 
of Mr. Tait or Mr. Wilson, because I believed in the hu- 
manitarian aspects of the Bull Moose platform, 

In 1916, | would have voted for the reelection of Presi- 
dent Wilson for I thought then it was essential to con- 
tinue the existing administration in power for interna- 
tional reasons. 

In 1920, I would have voted for James M. Cox, Demo- 
crat, because 1 believed in the League of Nations. I did 
not accept as sincere the Republican cry of that year that 
a vote for Harding was a vote for the League. 


In 1924, I would have voted for 


IMMEDIATE Calvin Coolidge, Republican, be- 
CHANGE WAS — cause the international situation 
ADVOCATED was clearing and I believed the 


Federal budget and Federal credit 
were to be improved by his doctrines of economy and 
thrift. 

In 1928, I would have voted for Alired E. Smith, Demo- 
crat, for I believed him to be more of a liberal than his op- 
ponent, Herbert Hoover. : 

In 1932, I would have voted for the reelection of Mr. 
Hoover because I believed in continuity of the govern- 
ment ina major crisis just as I believed in it in 1916. 

Thus in six presidential elections, I would have sup- 
ported three Democrats and three Republicans. I believe 
this record would entitle any man toa badge of independ- 
ence. | | 

When the Maine election came in September, 1932, I 
was convinced that Mr. Hoover would be defeated in No- 
vember. I thought then and expressed the opinion that 
the only way to avoid the terrific cost of an interregnum 
in government would be to bring about the installation 
into power immediately of the victorious candidate. I 
wanted Mr, Stimson to resign the week after the election 
so that Mr. Hoover could at once appoint Mr. Roosevelt 
as secretary of state and thus permit him to succeed to the 
presidency immediately upon the resignation of Mr. 
Hoover and Vice President Curtis. 

Instead we jockeyed around 
with an attempt at coalition gov- 
ernment which failed. I believe 


COST PEOPLE : 
that we must provide in the future 
OF AMERICA in some way for a change in the 


presidency, or rather a recall system, so that we shall be 
able to put new policies into operation without the enor- 
mous cost of intervals such as we had from November, 
1932, to March, 1933, which I shall always believe pro- 
duced a national bank holiday costing the American peo- 
ple billions of dollars of loss and suffering that will take 
generations to heal. Even the interval irom November 
to January provided by the twentieth amendment to the 
Constitution is too long in an emergency. 

So much for my own political philosophy of the past. 
It is pertinent to ask: what is an editor's attitude toward 
the Roosevelt Administration. 

I have never allowed personal likes or dislikes to have 
any: influence upon my writing. | have found most Presi- 
dents personally likeable and conscientious men, Any- 
- body elevated to the Presidency is as a rule anxious to 
make a record for history—there is no other ambition 
when a man reaches the very highest post in the gift of 
the people. | | 

I have always liked Franklin Roosevelt. IT knew him 
first as assistant secretary of the navy more than 
twenty years ago. He came here with boyish enthusiasm 
and a clean, fine attitude toward public life. Ll was present 
as an observer when some of the leaders decided upon 
him at the San Francisco convention as the Democratic 
candidate for the vice presidency in 1920. I was impressed 
with his record as Governor of New York. I wrote about 


WHAT DELAY 


1S DOUBTFUL 


ITHOUT BENEFIT PARTY 


An Editor Speaks His Creed---Are Thaw Whe Say “Yes. to Everything the President 
Proposes Really Helping Him?---Why Constructive Criticism and Impersonal 
Comment Are Desirable in a National Crisis 


- 


By DAVID LAWRENCE .- 


him in 1930 as the logical choice of his party for the presi- 
dency and sympathized with his candidacy until one day 
in that preconvention period of 1932, | read of the demand 
of William Randolph Hearst that the price of his support 
and that of his newspapers was that Mr. Roosevelt make 
clear his position on the League of Nations and foreign 
policy. Mr. Hearst had a perfect right to ask for a declara- 
tion and deserved a public reply. : 


v 
MR. ROOSEVELT . !° me it was a test of political 


character and conviction. | had 


WAS COLD TO hoped that the man who had 
THE LEAGUE campaigned so sincerely for the 


League in 1920 would say that he 
believed the League covenant could be and should be mod- 
ified in such a way as to permit American entrance. [| had 
hoped he would insist upon a covenant of moral force 
rather than physical violence as a means of maintaining 
peace in the world and that he would favor American sup- 


port for a structure of peace sought but_never achieved 


by Woodrow Wilson. 
Mr. Roosevelt did not do so. Nor has he since indi- 
cated that he would favor American admission to a league 


of moral force in which all mankind would be united, And © 


what do we find today? The old system of balances in 
Europe and we ourselves drawn into it just the same. Un- 
questionably, we recognized Russia as a warning to Japan. 
We know that Germany which has withdrawn from the 
league menaces the peace of Europe. Mr. Roosevelt's 
efforts at disarmament are commendable but he has failed 
to put American influence squarely behind world unity 
because he is allied with those who have weakened the 
only constructive effort at world union that we have 
known in a hundred years of war and jealous contention 
among nations. 


I am hopeful that Mr. Roosevelt will some day see the . 


importance of a movement among nations based upon the 
application of the true principles of moral force. This has 
often been suggested but never effectively sponsored by 
the leading governments of the world. The League of 
Nations provides the only framework for such an effort. 


| 
GOVERNMENT'S Now we come to domestic 


policy. I believe the first duty of 


DUTY TO HELP a government is to protect its peo- 
IN EMERGENCY ple against suffering and hard- 


ship. I have long argued that 
what we needed even in normal times was a definition of 


the federal function and then we could really tell what 
‘should or should not be our federal expense. I made 


several radio addresses during the winter of 1931-32 de- 
fending the relatively small expenditures made by the gov- 
ernment in connection with the depression. I was severely 
criticised by various captains of industry as an advocate 
of government paternalism. 

I believe as strongly today as I did then that it is the 
primary function of the government to protect the peo- 
ple in an emergency and that if it is necessary to invade 
the field of private business for a limited period it should 
be done. But I saw the government do this in war and 
retire when the emergency was over, ‘Today no such pro- 
posals are being made. It is being calmly asserted that 
we shall permanently make over our economic system 
and that the State shall take over the whole task. To this 
I am unalterably opposed. 

For I recognize the weaknesses of our political system 
and have more faith in the reawakening of individual char- 
acter and initiative than | have in the political personnel of 
government. 


WHY SUCCESS 
OF POLICIES 


1 am not inclined to condenin 
the $31,000,000,000 public debt if, 
as a sequel to it, we are building 
a tax system that will in a couple 
decades retire such a debt com- 
pletely. 

Over-spending from necessity is one thing, over-spend- 
ing from choice as a deliberate experiment in re-making 
a social or economic order is quite another. We are no 
longer performing a true federal function. We are just 
pouring money into projects without regard to their 
soundness. ‘This can only pile up trouble for the future. 

As for monetary policy, we have pursued a clumsy 
course but our objective is good. 

While it will always be debated whether suspension 
of gold payments was or was not really necessary, I am 
prepared to accept the thesis of gold revaluation because 
I am sure it can mean under proper guidance an accelera- 
tion of the process of adjusting debt. Also once embarked 
on a course such as the bank holiday brought us there 
was no turning aside. The votes against the gold bill in 
Congress last week were few not because the members 


{> 


did not see weaknesses in it but anybody who voted for 
the broad powers of gold manipulation under the so-called 
Thomas amendment of the summer of 1933 crossed the 
rubicon on monetary policy then. The gold bill of Janu- 
ary, 1934, is just a simple corollary of the policy pursued 
by the President and Congress in the special session of 
1933. | 

I come now to the question of criticism of the President. 
I cannot believe that the friends of Mr. Roosevelt are the 
men who say “yes” to everything he proposes. Mr. Roose- 
velt is human. And to be human is to be fallible. He has 
a finite mind. He is dependent upon the facts and advice 
given by others. Who shall say that those who have 
access to him are the sound advisers and those who are 
excluded are the unsound? Senator Carter Glass might 
have been secretary of the Treasury. He was offered the 
portfolio but did not accept because he foresaw the direc- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt’s thinking on financial policy. Mr. 
Glass is a true friend of the President because he voices 


_his opposition publicly and in. teem 


Chere are other public men who have kept the Demo- 
cratic creed tor many years. For some reason or other 


they, too, are banished from the councils of the Adminis- 
tration. 


IS PRESIDENT 


Under such circumstances 
where can constructive criticism 
be tound? ‘The Republicans who 


BEING WELL 
ADVISED? oppose the President are prompt- 
. lv discounted as seeking their own 


political advancement. And among the independent Re- 
publicans, Mr. Roosevelt has made inroads by adroit use 
of political preferment and the support of projects in which 
those independents happen to be interested. Take the case 
of a western Republican who has received the formal. 
pledge of help in his forthcoming campaign of re-election. 
Is such a Senator likely to consider himself free from per- 
sonal or political obligation ? 

As for the Democrats, most of them-are in power today 
on account of Mr. Roosevelt's clean sweep in 1932. He 
can help re-elect them. Most of them feel it would be 
ungratetul to oppose his will. And considering the psy- 
chology that for the time being has swept the country as 
a result of the economic emergency there can be no doubt 
that Mr. Roosevelt holds the sinews of political power. 

But the same people who have faith in Mr. Roosevelt 
will turn on him with bitterness in their souls if he fails. 
They will not love him if their paper dollars are worth 
zero. They will not regard him affectionately if their 
costs of living rise faster than their incomes. 

Mr. Roosevelt is confident he can avert the catastrophe. 
He must be confident, or he would not proceed so indif- 
ferently to pile up a seven billion dollar deficit and keep 
the checks and money orders going as subsidies to all 
parts of the country to soothe social complaints. But 
many of those who really want to see the President suc- 
ceed—and I am one of them—ieel they cannot sit by as 
do the Democratic members of Congress and remain 
silent as the government embarks on the most dangerous 
hseal policy in all its history, 


A VOTE FOR 


\ partisan is someone who is 
wedded to a party or to a person 
and who teels he cannot support 


RCOSEVELT 
either candidate in a contest. be- 


IN 1936? cause of party afhliation. So far 
as Lam concerned, I shall have no hesitancy in supporting 
either candidate in 1936 depending upon the record made 
up to that time by the President and the character of the 
candidate in opposition. 

But I would unequivocally say today that if Mr. Roose- 
velt were to begin developing a policy which insured the 
withdrawal of government from business as soon as the 
emergency is over, if he would bring about even as late 
as 1936 balance of receipts and expenditures, an equitable 
system of taxation and would pursue an ageressive pro- 
gram for the prevention of war, I would be glad to cast 
my imaginary vote for him in 1936 and my actual ballot 
if by that time the New Deal strikes the District of Co- 
lumbia and they who live here and pay taxes are given 
a voice in the selection of a President of the United States. 

Constructive and disinterested criticism can come now- 
adays not trom Congress then but from a non-political 
press and non-political organizations and their leaders. 
To his credit be it said, Mr. Roosevelt believes in a free 
press. He will never muzzle it. He can take criticism. 
He is not thin-skinned. But what is more important is: 
can he profit by the warnings of those who like Carter 
Glass hold different convictions? Will he weigh carefully 
the opposition criticism as a sincere effort to guide public 
policy or will he be tempted, as have some Presidents, to 
brush it aside in the elation of popular acclaim? 
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